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MARJORIE’S FEAST. 





BY EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN. 





“Oh, won’t you have a piece of nice mince 
pie? 
And here’s a bit of lobster salad, dear; 
These oysters, fried, you’ll surely like to try ; 
And do you take your coffee strong and 
clear? ’’ 


Much more I heard behind the maple-tree 
About ice-cream and caramels and cake. 
I thought, ‘‘What careless mothers there 
must be, 
When children these forbidden courses 
take! ”’ 


I passed the open gate and entered there 
The Land of Make-believe,—enchanted 
land! 
And Marjorie, with hospitable air, 
Gave me a generous dish of clean white 
sand! 
—American Kitchen Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The editors of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
are enjoying good fellowship and a much- 
needed rest on Martha’s Vineyard. 








The sisterhood of woman was finely ex- 
emplified the other day when, on leaving 
the prison after a long visit to ber hus- 
band, Mme. Dreyfus was greeted by sev- 
enty society women of Rennes, who had 
assembled to testify their sympathy with 
her. 





In the will of Mrs, Ellen C. Johnson, 
late superintendent of the women’s prison 
at Sherborn, which has been filed for 
probate, the principal bequest is one 
which will amount to $10,000 or more to 
the city of Boston. The amount is to be 


used for the erection of a drinking-foun- 
tain for man and beast to be inscribed: 
“A Gift to the City of Boston, in Memory 
of Jesse C. Johnson, by Ellen C. Johnson.” 





Several private bequests are made, which 
are not to be paid unless their payment 
will leave at least $10,000 for this purpose, 
and if there is any surplus left it is to be 
added to the gift. For generations to 
come the hand of this humane woman 
will offer a cup of cold water to the 
thirsty. It is far better that her name be 
thus kept in remembrance than by a use- 
less monument. 





eS 


It is recalled that on July 19, 1867, 
George William Curtis informed a Consti- 
tutional Convention for the State of New 
York at Albany thus: ‘About the year 
1790 women were first recognized as 
school-teachers in Massachusetts. At 
that time the New England ‘schoolmarm’ 
—and I use the word with affectionate re- 
spect—was a revolutionary innovation. 
She has been abroad ever since, and has 
been by no means the least efficient, but 
always the most modest and unnoticed, of 
the great civilizing influences in this cen- 
tury.” 





The worst punishment the law provides 
for a wife beater in this city is to send 
him to the House of Correction, where 
probably he lives better than he can afford 
to live at home, and leaves the wife to sup- 
port herself and children during his vaca- 
tion. Judge Fallon of South Boston 
thinks that this punishment does not fit 
the crime, A few daysago, when a partic- 
ularly aggravated case came before him, 
he discharged the man, as he was the 
only support of the family, but he talked 
to him very severely. “If I have any in- 
fluence with the other magistrates of this 
State,” said the judge, ‘I will go to the 
Legislature and ask that a law be passed 
to allow corporal punishment for wife- 
beaters. I hope to live to see the day 
when I can order the Jash to be applied to 
the naked backs of men who assault their 
wives.” What to do with a “ wife- 
beater” isa subject upon which suffrag- 
ists and remonstrants might join forces 
for the ultimate benefit of unprotected 
wives. 





Much is to be hoped from the declara- 
tion made by Ambassador Choate, that he 
will continue the fight in behalf of Mrs. 
Florence Maybrick until she is released or 
until his term expires. 





The happening together in the same 
week of the meeting of the International 
Council of Women and the debate in the 
House of Lords is proving a fortunate 
coincidence. The Council and its pro- 
ceedings was a standing refutation of the 
arguments urged against the eligibility of 
women as members of municipal councils. 
The London Sunday Observer says: 


While there was certainly a dramatic 
discord in the heavy vote of the House of 
Lords against the eligibility of women to 
the new metropolitan borough councils, 
given on the very day of the opening of 
the great feminine gathering, the essential 
awkwardness of that incident has been 
for the Peers, not for the sex on which 
they sought to affix a badge of civic incom- 
petence. Of course, there have been some 
injudicious things said at the Women’s 
Congress. But its general tone has served 
to illustrate the fact that what for the 
sake of brevity may be called the ‘‘wom- 
en’s movement” is quite as much associ- 
ated with an aspiration to realize and fulfil 
responsibilities as with any desire to grasp 
at rights, or escape from grievances. 





The Observer continues: 


The real danger of such a vote as that of 
the House of Lords, on Monday last,is that 
it will greatly strengthen, both among 
men and women, the agitation for the 
concession of at least the Parliamentary 
franchise to women. Multitudes of per- 
sons must feel the force of the contention 
so powerfully maintained by Lord Salis- 
bury, that the humane temper, the single- 
mindedness, and the practical knowledge 
of the poor, possessed by many women, 
cannot be excluded without great public 
loss, from such work as that of dealing 
with the housing of the working classes, 
There is no doubt, whatever, that the 
responsibilities of factory inspection have 
been discharged,as was brought out at the 
Women’s Congress, with great zeal and 
discretion, and with most valuable results 
by women. It is admitted on all hands, 
that they are doing admirable work as 
Poor-law guardians. Those things being 
80, the refusal to allow women to dis- 
charge duties so closely cognate to those 
just mentioned, as the treatment of the 
housing question, may well strike many 
public-spirited people as so irrational 
and perverse that they will indignantly 
throw themselves into a movement for a 
larger extension of the civic powers of 
women than is really tobe desired. If so, 
the majority of the Peers will be respon- 
sible, not for the first time, for accelerat- 





ing the result which they have blunder- 
ingly tried to avert. 

Rewover that may be, it is quite incred- 
ible that, for any length of time, 
democratic opinion will fail to act upon 
the principles so well laid down by Lord 
Salisbury. In the sphere of local admin- 
istration at least, the special gifts of 
women are sure to be increasingly utilized 
before many years have gone by. 
ee 


Speaking of the reception of the dele- 
gates by Queen Victoria the London Tele- 
graph says: 

Nothing could have rounded off the in- 
teresting and important proceedings of 
the Congress of Women more fitly or 
emphatically. Those proceedings have 
been watched with respectful attention in 
many quarters not always prepared to find 
or, perhaps, to desire, business-like quali- 
ties, moderation, and clear sense in an 
assembly of women. But there has been 
much manifestation of these and other 
happy signs in the debates of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women; and grave 
questions have been discussed with a re- 
straint and reasonableness which prove 
that it certainly is not upon the ground of 
deficient ability that a Legislature com- 
posed of ‘‘mere men” has the right to 
reject the bare idea of ‘‘women Council- 
lors’ and ‘‘Alderwomen.’’ With her 
usual high intelligence and ready sym- 
pathy for all that helps and elevates the 
sex which she adorns, the Queen has set 
the stamp of royal approval upon the 
motives and general purposes of the Con- 
gress, in so far as these go by practical 
and appropriate methods towards the ad- 
vancement of woman socially, domesti- 
cally, and civilly—if not yet politically. 








It was made public this week that the 
faculty of the Harvard Law School, which 
is made up of many eminent men, voted 
recently to allow women to attend the 
courses in the law school, specifying, how- 
ever, that they be graduate students at 
Radcliffe College. It is feared, however, 
that this action will not be approved by 
the overseers, who are, as a body, notably 
conservative regarding any further con- 
cessions to women than the assistance 
now given to Radcliffe College. It is re- 
ported that President Eliot said, at his 
summer home at Northeast Harbor, Me., 
that the law faculty has no right to vote to 
admit women to the university, and that 
there is no prospect of any action being 
taken in that line at present. He is of the 
opinion that the law schools of the State 
colleges furnish ample facilities for all 
women who desire to follow the law. The 
action of the faculty is thought to have 
been brought about partly by the applica- 
tion of a graduate of Bryn Mawr for ad- 
mission to the law school. The young 
woman visited Cambridge at commence- 
ment, and, upon finding that in order to 
attend any courses at Harvard, she must 
be enrolled as a Radcliffe student, ex- 
pressed a willingness to be so enrolled. 
The matter was then submitted to the 
law school faculty. The opinion ex- 
pressed by the faculty through its vote is 
significant of the change that is gradually 
taking place in the attitude of professional 
men towards the higher professional edu- 
cation of women. 





The value of women nurses has at last 
been officially recognized by the war de- 
partment, and Surgeon-General Sternberg 
has withdrawn his opposition to their em- 
ployment. Through their deeds the 
nurses have demonstrated that there is an 
important place in the army service which 
they alone can fill. An order providing 
for the organization of an army nurse 
corps, under the direction of the Surgeon- 
General of the Army, has been issued by 
the War Department. The corps will be 
under the immediate supervision of Dr. 
Anita Newcomb McGee. It will consist 
of chief nurses, nurses, and reserve nurses. 
The order provides that the Surgeon- 
General may assign female nurses to duty 
at all army hospitals where the cases 
treated require the care of trained nurses. 
Contracts for nurses will be for one year, 
except immune nurses, who will not be 
required to sign for any definite period. 
For service in the United States a nurse 
will receive $40 per month, and in any of 
the colonies $50. Chief nurses over five 
or more nurses receive $10 additional, and 
over ten or more nurses $25 additional. 
No provision is made for leave of absence 
for a nurse who becomes ill while in the 
service. Medical attendance and care will 
be furnished, but extra leave, with pay, 
will not be allowed. 





A measure of this kind has been urged 
by the medical profession, and Dr. George 
M. Gould, editor of the Philadelphia Medi- 
cal Journal, secured its endorsement by 





the Pennsylvania delegation to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, meeting at Co- 
lumbus, and also by the executive com- 
mittee and the general session without a 
dissenting voice. Dr. Gould says that 
such a staff of nurses ‘tis needed in peace 
as well as in war. The army must be 
maintained, and there should be nurses at 
every post at work in the hospitals. Why 
should the government depend upon char- 
itable associations to care for the sick?” 


A MAN'S VIEW OF THE WOMAN'S 
CONGRESS. 


Port WASHINGTON, N. Y., 
JULY 17, 1899, t 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 

In the belief that some of your readers 
may be as interested as myself in the 
details and personnel of an English suf- 
frage meeting, I send the following extract 
from a letter just received from London. 
The matter of the meeting has been re- 
printed, and does not enter into the con- 
text of the letter. 

“The woman suffrage meeting at 
Queen’s Hall, the other night, was a 
beautiful gathering, and everything went 
off delightfully? There was a certain 
English quality of refinement aboutit that 
cannot well be defined. The auditorium 
is something larger than the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, | think, with semi- 
circular galleries, roomy, comfortable 
seats, and has quite the reverse of the 
heavy appearance galleried theatres are 
apt to present. The stage, on this occa- 
sion, was filled with ascending rows of 
seats that balanced those of the audience 
chamber nicely. These were filled, pre- 
sumably, with the delegates of the Gen- 
eral Conference. The presiding officer, 
Mrs. Henry Faweett, fulfilled her duties 
perfectly. She has a fine voice, and knows 
how to use it deliberately and impres- 
sively. There is acharm about her pres- 
ence, too, that commands respect at once. 
Her manner is entirely free from any sug- 
gestion of obtrusiveness and yet she com- 
pels attention. I have rarely seen a per- 
son so satisfactory and adequate to the 
occasion. She opened the meeting with 
an address ten or fifteen minutes long. 

‘The speakers were all timed, no one 
having over fifteen minutes, I think, 
though some of them wanted more, and 
one rather determined German lady suc- 
ceeded in getting it. Among the men who 
spoke were Faithful Begg (what a name 
for a reformer), Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and 
one or two other members of Parliament, 
and a New Zealander, whose main and 
effective point was that the predicted 
overthrow of society through the enfran- 
chisement of women had not occurred in 
his locality in any respect whatever. 
Dinners were just as well cooked and 
household duties, generally, were at- 
tended to as efficiently as ever. 

“It was something to remember to see 
and hear Susan B. Anthony, with her 
eighty years behind her, face and speak 
to the thousands in that vast hall. I sat 
well back and could hear every word 
which, owing to my defective hearing, 
was more than I could do with respect to 
any of the others. She was well received 
and all were interested. The pleasantest 
talker of the evening—and all were agree- 
able—was Lady Somerset. Her voice is 
fairly musical, her matter good, and her 
words well chosen. I could not hear her 
very well, but others could. What all 
these people had to say can be gleaned 
from the papers I sent. It was not an 
indignation meeting, notwithstanding the 
recent action of the House of Lords. 
Every one was in a good-humor, and 
seemed to feel rather sorry than other- 
wise for the House of Lords. There was 
a sort of evening-party air about the 
audience and all concerned. The ushers, 
partly women, were courteous, as at a 
wedding, and there was much more dress 
than would be seen on a similar occasion 
in New York.” 

The writer is an impartial observer, so 
we may hope his impression of the meet- 
ing was shared by all who went to see. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 





i a il -— 


Miss Sibyl Carter is doing for the 
Indian women of the United States what 
Lady Aberdeen did for those of Ireland 
and Queen Margherita for those of Italy, 
in teaching them the art of lace making, 
as a means of self-support. The Indian 
women have proved apt pupils, and a 
lace bedspread made by the Sioux Indians 
of Birch Coolie Mission, Minn., and a tea 
cloth made at Anadarko, Okla., are to be 
sent to the Paris Exposition. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Lapy Eve.Lyn Scott, who makes the 
most delectable bonbons and gives the 
money she gains by their sales to chari- 
ties, has practically suggested a new in- 
dustry to gentlewomen. 


Miss CLARA BARTON returned to New 
York this week from Cuba. She has been 
inspecting Red Cross hospitals through- 
out the island. She says: “The Red 
Cross affairs in Cuba are in good condi- 
tion, our asylums have been established, 
and we are doing good work among the 
people.”’ 


Mrs. LAuRA HANBECK has been ap- 
pointed matron of the Girls’ Industrial 
School at Beloit, Kan., instead of at 
Beloit, Wis., as was stated in this column 
last week. Mrs. Phebe Bare, the out- 
going matron, appointed by Gov. Leedy, 
has been very successful in her work in 
the school. 


Miss CLARA B. ADAMS, ex-president of 
the 1884 Club of Lynn, was one of the 
three founders of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, which, beginning ten 
years ago with fifteen members, now 
numbers 25,000; and at the national con- 
vention held in Lynn, Miss Adams, who 
has served on many important committees, 
gave a fine historical address. 


Mrs. ELNorA M. Bascock, of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., chairman of press work for the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, is meeting with much success in 
getting equal suffrage articles into the 
papers. She writes: ‘‘The papers are 
running over full of matter now, and 
mostly favorable. This Council of Wom 
en has served as a text for thousands of 
articles. I sent out two thousand the past 
week,”’ 


Mrs. Max WEstT, chairman of the press 
committee of the National Congress of 
Mothers, sends out an official statement 
to the effect that the name of the organi- 
zation will not be changed to Parents and 
Teachers’ Congress, as has been frequent- 
ly suggested, but will remain as originally 
chosen by its founder, Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney. Mrs. West says: ‘The presence 
of men at the Congress and their codpera- 
tion in the work of the Congress has al- 
ways been earnestly desired by the 
officials of the Congress, but there is noth- 
ing new in their policy in this regard this 
year.”’ 


Mrs. JULIA BARRETT, a white-ribboner 
of Sacramento, Cal., being an expert 
stenographer, a woman of peculiarly 
practical genius, and an ardent mission- 
ary, has wrought out a system of stenogra- 
phy for the Chinese language. It has been 
found of great commercial value to the 
Chinese, and invaluable to the foreign 
missionary as a means of rapidly acquir- 
ing the Chinese language. The heads of 
several great missionary societies are 
taking up the matter now, and either the 
Episcopalian or Methodist society will 
probably arrange to bring out a Bible in 
Mrs. Barrett's shorthand characters. This 
will facilitate their work immensely. 


Miss ELizasetu Cuairy, probably 
the oldest woman telegrapher in the 
world in point of service, has abandoned 
the key, and will hereafter superintend 
the force of seven operators at Union 
Station, Harrisburg, Pa., in which office 
she has received messages for thirty-five 
years. Her health has been somewhat im- 
paired of late, and in recognition of long 
and faithful service the promotion was 
made. Miss Cugley began her career as a 
telegraph operator in Lewistown, her 
home, forty-five years ago, and she re- 
ceived the message calling out the Logan 
Guards at that place in response to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s first call for volunteers at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 


Miss HELEN GOULD, of New York, 
furnished a number of cots for the sol- 
diers in Cuba, part of which were received 
by the 6th Ohio Regiment, of Toledo, 
The boys appreciated the gift of Miss 
Gould, and they decided to show their 
regard for her. The corporals of each 
company began the raising of funds 
among the men, and with this money a 
magnificent medal will be bought and 
presented to Miss Gould. The design for 
the medal is a miniature canteen, on one 
side of which will be engraved, ‘‘Pre- 
sented to Miss Helen Gould by the en- 
listed men of 6th Ohio,”’ and ‘In recogni- 
tion of the patriotism of an American 
woman.”’ On the other side of the meda) 
will appear a miniature tent showing the 
cot instead of the usual bare floor tent. 
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DOUBLED-BARRELLED NONSENSE. 


After all, the Chinese women have the 
best of it. In one respect, at least, the 
Chinese woman has the advantage of her 
Christian sister. To be sure she has her 
feet cramped from the age of five or six 
years, and goes about limping thencefor- 
ward; but she has at least the satisfac- 
tion during the rest of her life of being 
admired, not derided or reproached, by 
the people who have done it. Her family 
are proud of her; in poor families she is 
their step toward gentility. Such daugh- 
ters can be married into families of higher 
grade than if the daughter’s feet remain 
the natural size. It is all simply a cus- 
tom; the laws of the empiré are silent on 
the subject, but the point of interest is 
that the same people who are responsible 
for the distortion approve of the results. 
Here lies the difference between the com- 
pression brought to bear on the feet of 
Chinese girls and that applied, until very 
recently, to the brains of Christian girls. 
It is a curious fact that the very people— 
clergymen, professors, legislators—who 
have done all they can to keep women in 
ignorance for so many centuries, are the 
very people who turn around and say, 
‘‘Where is your female Plato, your wo- 
manly Shakespeare?” It is as if the 
Chinese doctors, after bandaging the feet 
of a generation or two of girls, should 
turn around and say: ‘‘Women are con- 
temptible creatures! See how small their 
feet are!’’ It is only Christian nations, 
apparently, among whom we find this 
double- barrelled injustice. 

In days past, before women’s colleges 
were known, I have seen some of the 
stupidest boys ever produced on this 
planet who were being assisted in pre- 
paring for college by clever little sisters 
who had the quickness of wit denied to 
their brothers. Every evening the boys 
were being urged, coaxed, and coached in 
the effort to fit them for their entrance 
examinations. The girl was not to go to 
college herself, not she; her brains were 
supposed to be unequal to it; but those 
brains were considered equal to getting 
the brother there. After he got fairly in- 
side it may have been the same thing. I 
know that, in my own case, the passages 
which were particularly complimented 
in my Commencement oration at Harvard 
were written by my elder sister who 
would no more have been permitted to go 
to college for herself than to take part in 
a prize-fight. But this, observe, was only 
half the injustice. Suppose she had gone 
to college and surpassed me, as she un- 
doubtedly would have, she would, in the 
first place, have been reproached asa blue- 
stocking and a prig—which is, after all, a 
secondary matter—and then if she some- 
how struggled into literature under all this 
load of reproach, some professor would 
very probably look at her through his 
spectacles from behind his Latin diction- 
ary and say: ‘‘What is the use? After 
all, she is not Shakespeare.’’ Well, in 
the name of common sense, why should 
she be? Wait until women’s feet are un- 
bandaged before you taunt them as in- 
capable of walking. 

As a matter of truth and justice, it will 
take a century or two of trial even 
to furm a comparative estimate of the 
brains of women and men. Up to this 
time the feet have been bandaged. Even 
now women’s colleges have done next to 
nothing, for want of time and money, in 
the way of equalizing opportunities. I 
happen to live in a university town. I 
see every year a flock of young men and 
another flock of young women arrive here 
to begin their studies. They enter two 
colleges, which are different, yet closely 
connected. I see each young man obliged 
to pay $150 a year for his instruction, and 
every young woman obliged to pay $200 
for an instruction nearly but not quite 
equal to his, yet in sume departments 
withheld altogether. I see a vast provi- 
sion of scholarships and other aids pro- 
vided for the boys to the extent of $40,000 
a year, while the similar aids for women 
amount in all to about $1,200. I am not 
now complaining of this discrepancy, for 
it is the accumulation of long years, dur- 
ing which no provision was made for 
women atall. This, after all, moreover, 
is a secondary matter. I have observed 
that girls, when bent on a high object, 
are more capable of self-sacrifice and ab- 
stinence than young men, ‘The difficulty 
lies deeper than any question of money. 
It is a question of encouragement. 

When a young man goes to college he 
generally goes with the approval of all 
around him. Every professor urges him; 
every pastor pats him on the shoulder; and 
a great deal of laborious patting it takes 
in some cases to put him through. On 
the other hand, one-half the girls who 
come to college still come under more or 
less of repression, or at least half-hearted 
encouragement. The family physician 
doubts if they have the health for it. The 
family clergyman doubts if they have the 
brains for it. The maiden aunts are in- 


clined to think that even they themselves 


girl has really better social opportunities 
who is, as was said of the Duchesse de 
Fontanges, ‘‘as beautiful as an angel and 
as silly as a goose.”” Comparatively few 
of their advisers have yet reached the 
simple attitude of believing that young 
persons, men or women, are to be trained 
primarily as human souls, and only 
secondarily as persons of this or that sex. 
There was once a clergyman in Boston, 
whom, I believe, Boston has not yet quite 
ceased to honor, and whose name was 
Phillips Brooks. The best compliment I 
ever heard paid to that great man was 
from a young girl at Vassar College after 
his first baccalaureate sermon there, many 
years ago, when I asked her how she 
liked it. ‘Like it?” she said. ‘He is the 
first man who ever preached here who did 
not say one word from which any one 
could infer that we were not human be- 
ings!” 

‘“‘We never shall know,’’ said an emi- 
nent English mathematician, ‘how much 
was lost to science by the worse than 
neglect, in early life, of the rare powers 
of Mary Somerville.’”” How hard her 
struggle was we see in her own simple 
and noble autobiography. ‘I felt in my 
own breast that women were capable of 
taking a higher placein creation than that 
assigned to them” (p. 60). ‘‘Nor should I 
have had courage to ask any of them 
[friends] a question, for I should have 
been laughed at’ (p. 47). ‘“‘My father 
came home for a short time, and, some- 
how or other, finding out what I was 
about, said to my mother, ‘Peg, we must 
put a stop to this, or we shall have Mary 
in a strait-jacket one of these. days,” 
(p. 564). ‘Although my*husband did not 
prevent me from studying, I met with no 
sympathy whatever from him... and 
[he] had neither knowledge of nor inter- 
est in science of any kind’’(p. 75). She 
was fifty-one when her work on The 
Mechanism of the Heavens established her 
standing, but doubtless there were little 
mathematical professors, themselves un- 
known to fame, who said to one another, 
‘After all, she is not Newton or Laplace.” 
After all, how could she be, handicapped 
from the start as they never were?— 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in Harper's 
Bazar. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Milwaukee-Downer College will open 
next September in the new buildings. 
The rapid progress made during the last 
four years under the presidency of Miss 
Ellen C, Sabin is a guarantee of the suc- 
cess that awaits this woman's college. 

Pennsylvania College for Women at 
Pittsburg has closed a successful year. 
President R. Jane De Vore conferred the 
degrees, and addressed the class in one of 
her characteristic, short, earnest, eloquent 
talks. Ulyra Reynolds, Ph. D., delivered 
the address of the day upon ‘‘The Relation 
of Modern Poetry to the Common People.” 


Two gifts to Oberlin College, of $50,000 
each, one for the increase of its endow- 
ment, and the other for a new building 
endowment, as the trustees may elect, 
have been announced. 

The Wells College Alumnz have com- 
pleted the $5,000 fund which was started 
by Mrs. Cleveland six years ago. 

Miss Caroline M. Fuller, of Smith Col- 
lege ‘95, is the author of a new book, en- 
titled ‘‘Across the Campus.”’ It tells the 
story of two Freshmen in a woman’s col- 
lege. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans, dean of the 
woman’s department of Carleton (Minn.) 
College, has just completed her twenty- 
fifth year as professor of English litera- 
ture. A lady, whose name is withheld, 
has offered $20,000 towards a memoria] 
fund to Miss Evans, and $30,000 to the 
College, on condition that $100,000 be 
raised promptly. Miss Evans was the 
guest of the Mercantile Club of St. Louis, 
Mo., on the annual ladies’ night, and gave 
an address on “The New Century’s De- 
mand on the American Churches,”’ the 
chief thought being that the church, hav- 
ing attained its maturity, would call art, 
science, and literature into its service; 
and, taking a broader outlook as to its 
work, would demand more completely the 
giving of one’s substance to bring about 
the kingdom of God on earth. She also 
spoke in the Pilgrim (Congregational) 
Church one Sunday morning during her 
visit. 

Discussing Mississippi's care for her 
women, the Aberdeen Examiner says: 
‘Among those who graduated with dis- 
tinction this year at the University of 
Mississippi were Misses Annie W. Phil- 
lips, Norma Wilkins, Margaret Wardlaw, 
and Louise Phillips. Mississippi enjoys 
the proud distinction of having been the 
first State in the Union to throw open her 
university and agricultural college to 
women, and the first State to establish an 
industrial institute and college for girls. 
Mississippi is often spoken of as ‘‘The 
Women’s State,” for the reason that wom- 
en’s influence dominates here to a greater 


Miss Alicé J. Mott, of Faribault, Minn., 
has won many degrees. She first gradu- 
ated from the Faribault High School, then 
from St. Mary’s Hall. Her first university 
degree was Ph. B., at the University of 
Iowa; this was followed by an A. M. from 
the same university. This June the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota conferred upon her 
the degree of Ph. D. Before obtaining the 
last degree, Miss Mott took a post-gradu- 
ate course in sociology at Yale. She has 
always taken a great interest in the Insti- 
tutions for Defectives, which comprehen- 
sive name was suggested by her father, 
the Hon. Rodney A. Mott, to designate 
the State School for the Deaf and Dumb, 
the School for the Blind, and the School 
for the Feeble-minded. Miss Mott has 
written several striking papers for the 
State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions. One of these, entitled ‘‘Nature’s 
Step children,’ was read at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and attracted much attention. It 
dealt with what are called the “slow chil- 
dren” in the schoolroom, and was a plea 
for special training for those who cannot 
keep up with others in their studies, An- 
other of her papers, read before the same 
body in Minnesota, was called the ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Bearing of Charity,’ and treated of 
the responsibility of society for its defect- 
ive members. A third paper, on “The 
Education and Custody of Imbeciles,” 
was first read at Minneapolis, and the next 
year at Nashville, Tenn. For four years, 
now, she has taught in the summer 
schools, and this year she will give the in- 
struction in reading, grammar, drawing, 
music, and geography, in the Rice County 
Summer School, of which her brother-in- 
law, Professor Willis West, professor of 
history at the State University, is con- 
ductor. 

An appropriation recently passed by the 
Illinois Legislature gives to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois about $600,000. The Wis- 
consin Legislature has appropriated for 
the University of Wisconsin $151,000, of 
which $100,000 is for an engineering build- 
ing, $35,000 for a dairy building, and $16,- 
000 for a water plant. The Colorado Leg- 
islature, besides passing a bill giving its 
State University an income of one-fifth of 
a mill on each dollar of assessed valuation, 
has made appropriations amounting to 
about $110,000. In Nebraska the State 
University gets a one-mill tax, which will, 
it is estimated, yield about $168,000 
yearly. 

Miss Grace Mathews, of Newton, Mass., 
has been elected to the faculty and also 
dean of the women’s auxiliary division of 
Colby University. Miss Mathews is a 
graduate of the Brookline High School of 
‘93, and was a member of the class of '97 
at Smith College. Shetook up post-grad- 
uate work in history at the University of 
Chicago in the fall of 98, and while there 
for several months was president of the 
Y. W. C. Association. Last year she was 
a member of the Brookline training class 
for college graduates. 


A SAMOAN JOAN OF ARC. 

In the estimation of the Samoans there 
is no one who can lead the troops of the 
Vaimaunga into armed conflict except the 
taupou, or maid of Vaiala. Without her 
encouraging presence on the war-road, the 
truops would hardly move, and there 
would be no hope of victory. This is the 
maid who became historic in the war of 
1893, as the compeller of victory for the 
supporters of King Laupepa over Rebel 
Mataafa. The battle field was a long mile 
west of Apia; the camp of the loyalists 
was a short mile east of the town. At 
daybreak the army took up its march 
through Apia. At its head was the maid 
Sueina, clad in a scanty girdle of grass, 
glistening with thick unction of cocoanut- 
oil, wearing an enormous wig on her 
head, and her face smeared with soot, to 
present a terrific aspect to the foe. Thus 
transformed out of all maidenly resem- 
blance, the savage maid led her forces 
along the road which led to the field of 
combat. There is an old tradition among 
the people of the Vaimaunga that victory 
will rest with their army if the maid who 
leads them to the conflict shall kill with 
her own hands the first living thing which 
crosses her path. Two men ran shout- 
ing ahead to clear the track. A venture- 
some boy ran just across the path. By 
the old custom that boy should die. But 
he wriggled himself into a pile of lumber, 
where he was inaccessible. While the 
warriors weie tearing the timber-pile to 
pieces, Sueina was debating. She had 
been brought up at the mission school; 
she was one of the few Samoans who can 
speak and read English; she had been 
much with white people, and the old cus- 
tom was repugnant. Still, it was the law. 
She called out that the boy was not the 
first living thing to cross her path; a dog 
had run across even nearer to her. The 
dog was speedily found, and Sueina made 
her long beheading- knife whistle in circles 
about her head; she brought it down and 
cut the offending dog in two, trampled on 





leaving the frightened boy to make his es- 
cape. The troops came out victorious.— 
Leslie's Weekly. ‘ 
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WOMEN FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

There are in the United States, ac- 
cording to authorities, an insufficient 
number of inspectors of either sex. For 
the sixteen million factory employés, 
it is stated, there should be at least one 
thousand inspectors. There are, in fact, 
about one hundred and thirty for the 
States and provinces, and of these only 
thirty are women. 

“One reason of this difference in the 
employment of the two sexes,” said an in- 
terested woman yesterday, “is that poli- 
ticians give the preference to men, choos- 
ing the candidates without reference to 
fitness for the office, but because of their 
ability to promote their leaders’ interests. 
The States employing women as inspec- 
tors introduced them into office in the fol- 
lowing order, beginning in 1887: Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Rhode Island, Ontario, Quebec, and Mich- 
igan. Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, in 
1893, made a woman chief inspector of 
factories, and another assistant inspector, 
and appointed five others for the State. 

‘This has been found to be an unpre- 
cedented and unique instance of a choice 
of candidates for office on account of their 
personal ability to perform the work. It 
is thought that women who have served 
for a length of time in shops or at a trade 
are especially fitted to fill these places.’’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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THE CLAY FAMILY. 

The Filson Club, of Louisville, Ky., has 
just issued a volume bearing the above 
title. It is compiled by Hon. Zachary F. 
Smith and Mrs. Mary Rogers Clay. Part 
First is called ‘‘The Mother of Henry 
Clay,’’ and Part Second is a “Genealogy 
of the Clays.”” On page 175, of Part Sec- 
ond, we find this mention of one whose 
name is familiar to all readers: 

“Laura Clay, of Lexington, Ky., is one 
woman of the name who deserves at the 
pen of the historian more than a passing 
notice, because her work has been for 
others. As the acknowledged leader of 
the ‘Woman Suffrage’ movement in Ken- 
tucky she has won golden opinions from 
all. Strong in her convictions, and brave 
in their advocacy, she impresses her bear- 
ers with the fact that she battles for prin- 
ciple, not opinion, and that the work for 
and in behalf of that principle must be 
well done. To this furce there is added 
that refined, gentle, honest bearing which 
has made successful her efforts as a public 
speaker. We wish there were more wom- 
en like her,” 

The record further says: ‘‘Mrs, Sarah 
Clay Bennett and her sister, Mrs. Mary B. 
Clay, were pioneer workers in the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Kentucky, and its 
successful establishment indicates effect- 
ive and intelligent labor.”’ 

Itis a good thing to bear an honored 
name, but it is a still better thing to add 
lustre to such a name by a life of unselfish 
labor in a great cause. This is what Laura 
Clay and her sisters have done and are 
still doing; and, in the estimation of every 
thinking Kentuckian, these women are 
greater than their family, distinguished 
though it be.—Atlanta, Ga., Sunny South. 








GIRLS, YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU. 


The editor of the ‘‘Woman’s Realm,” 
in N. O. Sunday Picayune, writes in the 
following vigorous fashion: 


These are commencement days, and in 
thousands of schools all over the country 
sweet girl graduates are receiving blue- 
ribboned diplomas, and being harangued 
on ‘*Woman’s Influence” and ‘‘Woman’s 
Duty,” and all the immemorial platitudes 
deemed suitable to the occasion. Ages 
ago, ata time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, the pattern 
of the commencement oration was cut, 
and though now and then it has been 
more frilled with sentiment and em- 
broidered with flowers of fancy on one 
occasion than another, no one has dared 
to materially alter it, and it remains the 
most immutable and unsatisfactory thing 
of life. 

A woman commencement orator has, 
however, arisen in the person of Mrs. 
Russell Sage, who sets all the sacred tra- 
ditions at naught. There is in New York 
an admirable philanthropic institution, 
which furnishes free instruction in sewing 
to girls, and which stamps them when 
they finish its course as ‘‘competent dress- 
makers,’’ and it was to these girls that 
Mrs. Sage made her little speech. She 
didn’t, after the manner of other com- 
mencement speakers, generalize all over 
history and political economy and then 
adduce the fact that it was a woman’s 
duty to stay in her own sphere, and be 
contented, there no matter how uncom- 
fortable she was. Neither did she waste 
any time in abstract speculations about a 
woman’s right to work, and to make for 
herself any career she could. She was 
addressing a class of working girls who 
had served their apprenticeship and 











were ratherjtoo well educated, and that a 


extent than anywhere else in the world.”’ 


the carcass, and took up her line of march, 


—— 
them on their way with these words ot 
hope and cheer! “Girls, your Country 
needs you.”’ 

It was worth a million of the rhetorica) 
bouquets that the girls in other schools, 
from Vassar down to the Squeedunk Acaq. 
emy, are having flung at them, and the 
fact that it was addressed to a class of 
dressmakers is the merest detail. [tg 
truth is far and away broader than that 
and brings home to every girl that she, a, 
much as her brother, has duties of citj. 
zenship, and that her country has need of 
her as well as him. 

That the country has need of good 
dressmakers is a self-evident fact that 
millions of women, struggling with incom. 
petent seamstresses, will not deny. That 
it has need of good cooks the hosts of 
dyspeptics equally testify. It has no legs 
need of the college girl with her higher 
and broader education to keep alive the 
love of learning for learning’s sake, and 
inspire high ideals of culture in eve 
community. It has need of the gir| 
athlete to preach her crusade of good 
health, and to teach hosts of complaining 
and ailing women that they need exercige 
and fresh air and good food instead of 
drugs. And, above all, it needs the girig 
who are not going into any profession, 
who do not have to earn their bread, but 
who are needed to make good homes, 
where intelligence and thrift shall reign 
instead of disorder and wastefulness. At 
every turn of life there is a pressing de. 
mand for the competent work of com. 
petent women to help on the world’s 
progress, Girls, your country needs you, 
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DEBATE IN HOUSE OF LORDS. 








(Concluded.) 

We conclude this week the report of the 
debate in the House of Lords on Lord 
Dunraven’s amendment to strike out of 
the new local government bill for London 
the clause making women eligible as 
councillors and aldermen. 

After the Marquis of Salisbury had 
spoken, the Lord Chancellor said: 


I regret very much to be obliged to dif. 
fer on this subject from my noble friend 
at the head of the Government, but I must 
decline to agree with the argument he has 
just used. That the question is far wider 
and more important than my noble friend 
regards it is evidenced by the crowded 
and untoward state of these benches. 
Does any one in his senses believe that, if 
the only question involved in this matter 
was whether a woman was to become an 
Alderman or a Councillor, or not, the 
state of the House would be what it is at 
this moment? (a laugh). The question at 
issue is no less momentous than this— 
whether or not, for ail purposes, and in 
respect of all political power, distinction 
of sex shall be maintained (cheers, and 
some cries of “No’’). I would ask the 
Prime Minister and the right honorable 
gentleman, the member for Bodmin, 
whether this is or is not a part of the 
change in the Constitution which they 
recommend—namely, that women should 
be entitled to the Parliamentary suffrage? 

The Marquis of Salisbury.—Certainly 
not, 

The Lord Chancetlor.—I am delighted 
to hear my noble friend say that, but I do 
not follow him in his views, and I do not 
think he has answered the challenge 
thrown out. With what force can you re- 
fuse to allow the franchise to women if 
you pass this; what argument can you ad- 
vance; what suggestion have you made 
that is not equally applicable to a vote for 
Parliament? [ can draw no distinction be- 
tween the amount of political power wom- 
en can be entrusted with and that they 
should receive for purposes of administra- 
tion. No one can recognize more strong- 
ly than I do the admirable work performed 
by women in matters of administration as 
distinguished from government. I have 
seen the attitude women assume on various 
public questions which have come before 
us. There are some matters in regard to 
which they have taken an active part, 
which, for obvious reasons, I do not desire 
to discuss. But I have noted their atti- 
tude on the Turkish question. the temper- 
ance question, and the vaccination ques- 
tion, and I am convinced that the very 
quality which prompts the burning zeal of 
woman to do what she believes to be right 
—will accept no compromise, will accept 
nothing but that which she believes to be 
right—that very quality renders her a 
dangerous guide in political questions. It 
is no derogation from their character; on 
the contrary, it is what makes them the 
light and charm of human life that they 
have this quality, and that they will not 
consider ways and means and the qualities 
of statemanship, without some portion of 
which no State, I believe, could long con- 
tinue. Itseems to me that once you in- 
vest women with political power, you 
must not expect to get theaverage women 
to make most use of it. Those who will 
put themselves forward as representing 
their sex will not be the best specimens 
(hear, hear). Unfortunately, I think the 
result is not unlikely to be that you will 
have those who decline themselves to ad- 
vance, and shrink from advancing, into 
political life, and who are the best, become 
subject to the influence of others. There- 
fore, it seems to me that the first element 
of statemanship—which is to have an in- 
dependent mind, and be a person who will 
act according to his lights both with pru- 
dence and courage—is not a quality you 
expect from women. For these reasons, I 
regret to say I am unable to take the same 
view as the Prime Minister. I think it is 
a most serious Constitutional change. A 
Constitution which has been supported 
and guided by men is a Constitution 
which it is extremely unwise to tamper 
with. To say that you would hand over 
half the government of this great country 
to women would seem to me most unwise. 





learned their profession, and she sent 


I suppose the differences which may arise 
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under this question will be satisfied by 
saying that married women are not to 
yote. But if they are not to vote, the 
same anomalies will exist that you have 
pow. 1 know it will be said that | am ar- 
uing on a question that is not before the 
House (hear, hea:); but 1 say these con- 
siderations are before the House, and that 
the question on which the House is taking 
a step in advance is in the direction of 
what I believe to be a dangerous policy. 
Therefore, I feel constrained to vote 
against my noble friend—I think for the 
first time since I have been in this House 
(hear, hear). 

The Earl of Kimberley.—If I thought 
that this was a question of giving the 
franchise to women, and that all the con- 
sequences which the noble and learned 
Lord has foreshadowed would follow, I 
certainly would take the same view as the 
noble and learned Lord. I am not—and 
never have been—in favor of granting the 
Parliamentary franchise to women. No 
doubt the noble and learned Lord’s argu- 
ment is a very convenient rhetorical argu- 
ment, but it raises a discussion which 
does not belong to the question before 
your Lordships. There is a wide differ- 
ence between allowing women to perform 
duties which they may perform in the 
Municipal Council, and permitting them 
to exercise the Parliamentary franchise, 
with all the consequences that would flow 
from it. Two Clauses of the Act of 1894 
bear upon the subject before us. Clause 
22 says in distinct terms that members of 
the Urban District Councils may be 
women, and the other Clause applies that 
provision without reservation to mem- 
bers of the Vestries. The subject was 
not dealt with by a side wind, but dealt 
with plainly, openly, and distinctly. No 
one who took part in the discussions on 
the Bill of 1894 can have the smallest 
doubt that what happened on that occa- 
sion was a distinct pledge on the part of 
the government that women shall have 
a voice in London government, I agree 
with the noble Marquis opposite that it 
would be contrary to our usual practice, 
and contrary to the ordinary sense of 
justice, that, having given women the 
privilege of sitting on certain bodies, 
when the name of those bodies is changed 
they shall be deprived of the privileges 
they now possess, without one tittle of 
allegation that they have abused their 
position, or of argument that they are pot 
as well fitted to discharge the duties of 
the new local bodies as they are to dis- 
charge those of the School Boards or 
Boards of Guardians (hear, hear). I draw 
a wide distinction between these bodies 
and Constitutional matters. I know that 
a great many people are terribly fright- 
ened about the old argument of *‘the thin 
end of the wedge,” but that does not 
frighten me. The existing privileges of 
women are usefully exercised, and no one 
who votes in favor of the Clause as it 
stands will pledge himself in the smallest 
degree to grant women political privileges 
(hear, hear). Ishall, therefore, vote for 
the Clause as it stands, 

The Duke of Devonshire.—In what I 
say on this subject I shall confine myself 
to it as affecting the bill itself, apart from 
more general questions that have been 
raised. The question presents difficulty 
only to one side of opinion on the subject 
of women’s rights. Of course, all those 
who are in favor of a wide, or the widest, 
extension of those political rights to 
women are strongly in favor of anything 
that admits to, or claims for them, any 
new privilege. It is only to those of us 
who are generally speaking, opposed toa 
wide extension of women’s rights that 
this question presents any difficulty at all. 
We none of us desire to deprive women of 
any of those privileges or duties that they 
so admirably discharge in connection with 
the administration of the Poor Law and 
of education; but the one argument ad- 
dressed to us for the Bill as it stands, and 
against the Amendment, is that women 
are already qualified to sit as members of 
Vestries, and that, inasmuch asin Muni- 
cipal affairs Vestries are to disappear, and 
are to be replaced by something else, they 
will no longer be possessed of that privi- 
lege. But that argument applies to a 
great number of people as well as to 
women, The effect of this Bill will be to 
replace by a number of other people 
several hundreds of Vestrymen, many of 
whom it is admitted have, up to the 
present time, well and efficiently dis- 
charged their duties. If you are going 
to look at this question from the point of 
view of the privileges of a certain class, or 
of certain persons, you must not confine 
your attention to the case of women 
alone; you must extend your attention to 
the privileges of Vestrymen, who are 
going to be necessarily under this Bill dis- 
qualified from the further performance of 
duties which they have hitherto very well 
discharged. You have, however, decided 
to abolish small Vestries and to replace 
them by bodies governing larger areas, 
and you are, in my opinion, bound to 
accept the consequences of the change 
which you are about to make; you cannot 
retain the incidence of the old system and 
ignore that of the new. It would be most 
unfortunate for the future working of this 
measure if you were from the outset to 
stamp these new municipalities which 
you are going to create, and which you 
are doing all in your power to make 
closely resemble those now existing all 
over the country, with this obvious in- 
equality, and to say, as in fact you do say, 
if you pass this Clause without amend- 
ment, that whatever you may choose to 
call these new bodies, they simply are 
Vestries under a new name, and our 
intention is that they should remain 
Vestries. 

It is, however. argued that women are 
as well qualified as men to discharge the 
duties of Councillors not only in these, 
but in other municipalities. In reply to 
that argument, I agree with the noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment that 
this is neither the time nor the place, nor 





is this the measure, in which so great and 
far-reaching a change ought to be pro- 
posed (cheers). It is absolutely certain 
that this provision would be made the 
basis of a demand for the extension of 
similar privileges to women in the case of 
all municipal boroughs, and, notwith- 
standing what has fallen from my noble 
friend at the head of the government, I 
personally should find great difficulty in 
discovering the logical argument which 
would enable me, if [ assented to this pro- 
posal, to refuse a similar demand in re- 
spect to other municipalities (hear, bear). 
I confess that 1 am not willing to assent 
to the establishment of a principle of such 
importance, at any rate, until I know 
more of the feeling of the Municipal 
Councils themselves and of the constitu- 
encies they represent. My noble friend 
says we can go thus far and stop; but that 
is not our experience in the agitation for 
women’s rights. A demand for conces- 
sion has followed concession. Women 
obtained the Municipal franchise, and the 
question was immediately asked—Why 
should they not have the Parliamentary 
franchise also? So, again, it having been 
decided that women were qualified to be 
members of Vestries, the concession was 
taken advantage of in order to found a 
claim for them to be considered qualified 
for members of Municipal Councils and as 
Aldermen, and I cannot help thinking 
that when you have given that right, the 
question will certainly be asked why you 
should prevent women from representing 
the people in Parliament also (hear, hear). 
Whatever the decision of Parliament may 
anaeeey be on that question, it is a 
great deal too large to be decided inci- 
dentally in a measure of this character, 
and ought to be brought forward as a 
separate measure and decided upon its 
merits. And I certainly think further 
demands ought not to be made on the 
very inadequate foundation that because 
women have in the past been found to 
make good members of Vestries they are 
necessarily qualified for more important 
and responsible positions on Borough 
Councils and as Aldermen. 

The Archbishop of York said the ulti- 
mate decision of this question would rest 
with the constituencies. They were under 
no constraint whatever to elect a single 
woman as Councillor or Alderman, and 
the result of the elections would show 
their feeling. He felt bound to vote 
against the Amendment. The women of 
the country during the last 20 or 30 years 
had done a great work in regard to the 
comfort and well being of the poor, and 
had shown such a capacity for dealing 
with questions concerning them that he 
thought they ought to have a place on 
these Councils, 

The Marquis of Londonderry said that 
for two years he had presided over the 
London School Board, upon which there 
were four lady members. They discharged 
work of an extremely useful character in 
Committee, and in debate their speeches 
were always thoroughly practical and ex- 
plicit, and were not too long (hear, hear). 
When they found women doing this good 
work on School Boards and under the Lo- 
cal Government Board, it seemed hard to 
deprive them of the opportunity of doing 
similar work in the bodies about to be 
created. He knew something of the work 
done by women in the overcrowded dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, and of the influ- 
ence they brought to bear on their fellow 
women in their homes, which he believed 
had a great deal to do in lessening the 
rate of mortality. Under the Irish Local 
Government Act there had been elected 
four women on Urban District Councils, 
27 on Rural District Councils, and 18 on 
Boards of Guardians. He asked their 
Lordships to allow women under this Bill 
to do still greater work than they had yet 
had an opportunity of doing. He consid- 
ered that the extension of the franchise to 
women would be disastrous to the coun- 
try and to Parliament, and while in favor 
of their being on School Boards and Local 
Government bodies, he would do the ut- 
most he could to oppose the granting to 
them of the Parliamentary franchise (hear, 
hear). 

The Duke of Northumberland expressed 
his appreciation of the work which had 
been done by women on School Boards 
and Boards of Guardians; but much of 
the very valuable work which had been 
done in the way of educating people in 
sanitary matters had been done by those 
who had not seats on these bodies, and he 
need only mention the name of Miss Oc- 
tavia Hill in that connection (hear, hear). 
He looked upon the bill as an honest at- 
tempt to magnify, in every possible way, 
the Vestries, and to make them equal to 
the other municipalities of the country, 
but they could not give them any fran- 
chise or representation which was differ- 
ent from that which existed in the other 
great municipal bodies of the country 
without stultifying themselves. They 
were often told that their Lordships’ 
House should give the other House the 
opportunity to reconsider its measures, 
and he submitted that this was a fit occa- 
sion for the exercise of this function. 


The vote stood 68 in favor of the wom- 
en to 182 against them. The result was 
received with cheers by the opponents of 
equal rights. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Now,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘you may tell 
me what a joint partnership is.”’ “A joint 
partnership,” answered the New York 
boy promptly, “is what you’ve got to 
have with the police before they will let 
your joint do business.’’— Washington 
Star. 


Patent medicine Man—I don’t know 
whether to publish this testimonial or not. 

His Partner—What is it? 

Patent-medicine Man (reads) — Your 
cough syrup has been used with wonder- 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness; and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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ful success on my boy, aged ten. He con- 
fesses that he would rather go to school 
any time than to take your preparation,— 
Puck. 

“Did you see anything of a stray pig 
along the road?” asked the farmer of an 
Irishman who was passing. ‘‘Begorry,”’ 
replied the son of Erin, ‘tan’ how would 
Oi be afther knowin’ a sthry pig from ony 
other pig?’’—Chicago News. 

Bill—And you say that they won’t allow 
a fellow to throw himself head first from 
the East River bridge? 

Jill—That’s what I said. It seems to be 
the only kind of a dive that the police 
interfere with around New York,— 
Yonkers Statesman. 

Apropos to the contest over the ordina- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Briggs, a funny anecdote 
is reported. A boy undertook to baptize 
a cat by immersion after the manner of his 
own denomination. Pussy resisted. Twice 
the boy was foiled. On his essay for the 
third time to put pussy entirely under 
under water, she turned upon him and 
gave him a sorry scratching. Then his 
patience gave out. He threw her down 
in disgust, with the despairing remark, 
‘*Well, go ahead, and be an old Episcopa- 
lian, if you must!’ He had no other 
way of excommunicating his proposed 
neophyte. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

It is reported that Mrs. Craigie (John 
Oliver Hobbs) intends to offer herself for 
election to the London School Board when 
a suitable opportunity offers, She is a 
constant attendant upon its meetings, and 
personally is known to most of the mem- 
bers of the Board, in whose work she takes 
a deep interest. 

The Retail Clerks’ National Protective 
Association in annual session has voted 
to admit girls over sixteen years of age to 
membership. Heretofore the age limit 
has been eighteen years. The convention 
also adopted a resolution declaring the 
women giving equivalent services should 
receive the same wages as men. 

Rev. Alexander Peshdemaljian has 
written two pamphlets, ‘‘A Reply to Re- 
nan’s Three Objections to the Gospels,” 
price, 15 cents, and ‘Easter: A Harmony 
of the Four Gospels Concerning the Resur- 
rection of Nazareth,” price, 25 cents. They 
may be obtained from the author, care A. 
B. Selian, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The Fourth of July was happily cele- 
brated in a new way at Sterling, Col., by 
the largest gathering in the history of the 
county. The speakers of the day were all 
women, Mrs, M. E. Timberlake, the orator, 
and Misses Willa Clanton, Mayme Nangle, 
and Dora King, declaimers, entertaining 
Logan’s patriotic citizens in a manner that 
will long be remembered for its excel- 
lence. 

Despite all the controversies over Brig- 
ham H. Roberts, of Utah, who was elected 
member of Congress from that State in 
November last, that gentleman has been 
placed on the official rolls and has been 
drawing his salary since March 4, 1889, 
when his term begins. The question that 
must arise in the Roberts case is, there- 
fore, whether Roberts will be retained on 
the roll, and not as to his admission upon 
the certificate signed by the governor of 
Utah.— Denver News, 

The sixth season of the summer school 
at Greenacre-on-the-Piscataqua, Me., has 
opened to continue until Sept. 2. Beside 
a series of lectures to be given by speakers 
of various nationalities, representative of 
some particular phase of modern thought, 
each succeeding week will be devoted to 
the discussion of some important current 
topics. Among the subjects to be taken 
up are: ‘Peace,’ “Labor,” ‘Social Re- 
construction,” ‘Clinics,’ *‘Art,’’? ‘Child 
Study,”’ ‘‘Education,’’ and ‘‘Federation of 
the World.” 

The Forum for July contains articles on 
Lord Rosebery and the Premiership by 
Henry W. Lucy ( ‘Toby, M. P.’’ of 
Punch); The Trust Problem and its Solu- 
tion, ex-Senator W. A. Peffer; The White 
Race and the Tropics, Hon. Truxtun 
Beale, formerly U. S. Minister to Persia; 
Was Columbus Morally Irresponsible? 
Prof. Cesare Lombroso; The Inordinate 
Demands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Milton H. Smith, president of 


the Louisville & Nasbville Railroad Co.; 
The Currency of Porto Rico, James D. 
Whelpley, war correspondent of the Kan- 
sas City Star; The Future of the Negro, 
W. H. Councill, president of the A. & M. 
College for Negroes, Normal, Ala.; In- 
ternational Law in the Late War, Henry 
Wade Rogers, president of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.; The Treaty- 
making Power, Judge Charles B. Elliott, 
of the District Court of Minnesota; A 
Centennial Stocktaking: The Aspect, 
Jacob Schoenhof; Under the Rose-Cross 
Symbol, Hon. Frederic C. Penfield; and A 
Theory of the Drama, Ferris Greenslet. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHY SOME BIRDS HOP AND OTHERS WALE. 


A little bird sat on a twig of a tree, 

A-swinging and singing as happy as could be, 

And shaking his tail, and smoothing his 
dress, 

And having such fun as you never could 
guess. 





And when he had finished his gay little song, 

He flew down in the street and went hop- 
ping along, 

This way and that way with both little feet, 

While his sharp little eyes looked for some- 
thing to eat. 


A little boy said to him: “Little bird, stop! 
And tell me the reason you go with a hop, 
Why don’t you walk as boys do, and men, 
One foot at a time, like a dove or a hen?” 


Then the little bird went with a hop, hop, 
hop; 

And he laughed and he laughed, as he never 
would stop; 

And he said: ‘Little boy, there are some 
birds that talk, 

And some birds that hop and some birds 
that walk. 


“Use your eyes, little boy; watch closely 
and see, 

What little birds hop with both feet just like 
me, 

And what little birds walk, like the ducks 
and the hen, 

And when you know that you will know 
more than some men. 


“Every bird that can scratch in the dirt can 


walk; 

Every bird that can wade in the water can 
walk; 

Every bird that has claws to catch prey with 
can walk, 

One foot at a time—that is why they can 
walk. 

“But most little birds that can sing you a 
song 

Are so small that their legs are not very 
strong 

To scratch with, or wade with, or catch 


things; that’s why 
They hop with both feet. Little boy, good- 
bye.”’ — Wide- Awake. 
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LITTLE WORKERS. 


Lucy’s mother was shelling peas. Lucy 
was lying on the floor, wishing she had 
something to do. 

“Come and help me shell peas,” said 
mamma; so Lucy jumped up and came 
over to her mother. 

“First you must go into the bath-room,”’ 
said her mother, ‘‘and wash your hands 
very clean.” 

So Lucy went and washed her hands till 
they looked like two pieces of pink cot- 
ton. Then her mother went into the 
pantry and got a green wooden bowl and 
a bright tin basin, and putthem on Lucy’s 
little table. She put some peas in the 
wooden bowl and said: ‘Now, Lucy, 
when you shell them put them in the 
basin and throw the pods in this basket. 
Let me show you how to do it.” 

So Lucy did just as her mother said, 
and out popped the little peas and went 
rolling about in the basin. It was great 
fun to see them hop out of the pod. 
Lucy worked a few minutes and then said 
she was tired. A big yellow butterfly 
flew by the door just then, and Lucy said, 
“TI want to go and play now; I must catch 
that butterfly.” 

But mamma said, ‘‘No; when a little 
girl begins a piece of work she must 
finish it. Shell all the peas in your bowl, 
then you may go.” 

I am sorry to tell you that a scowl came 
right between Lucy’s brown eyes then, 
and she said ‘‘Flutterbys and kitties play 
all the time. Wish I was ’em.”’ 

“Finish your work like a good girl,” 
said mamma, “then we will go and see if 
we can find any little people who work 
out of doors.” 

Soon the work was done and mamma 
and Lucy started. 

The first thing they saw was a honey 
bee buzzing about the flowers. 

‘Here is a little worker,”’ said mamma; 
“he is getting something to make our 
honey of, like that we had last night for 
tea. Busy bee is the name of this fellow.” 

Just then a bird flew by with a straw in 
his mouth. He went into the maple-tree 
over their heads. 

“Hush,” said mamma. ‘Don’t make a 
noise. Look up and you will see another 
bird worker. Here is a mother bird mak- 
ing a house.” 


” 





They kept quite still and watched the 


bird tuck the straw in nicely, then away 
he flew for another one. 

‘Now look down at your feet,” said 
mamma. 

There was a big ant hill, and every little 
ant was coming up the hill tugging a grain 
of sand. 

“Oh, how funny!’ said Lucy. 
are they doing?” 

“They are building a house, too. If 
such litile creatures can work so hard, 
can’t my little girl help her mother?” 
Lucy hung down her head then, and 
twisted her bonnet strings. She was 
a-8-h-a-m-e-d.—The Pansy. 


“What 











“To err is human,” but to continue the 
mistake of neglecting your blood is folly. 
Keep the blood pure with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday. 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 











Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and ge begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 
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Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 











Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
fre must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
@ame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








CONCERNING STABLE GOVERNMENT. 

After reading the anti-suffrage paper by 
Mrs. Francis Scott, of New York, and of 
Mrs. J. Elliott Cabot, of Massachusetts, 
read before the Women’s International 
Council and published in a number of 
American papers, one can hardly wonder 
that it was greeted with laughter. It 
says: 

“The ballot implies military service, 
polite duty, jury duty, the holding of 
public office,”’ etc. 

This must have sounded peculiarly 
funny in a century where both soldiers 
and policemen are, or have been until very 
recently, excluded from suffrage. 

Military and police duty are not re- 
quired of women in any of the States 
where women vote. In most of these 
States women are also exempt from jury 
duty, which, personally, I think they 
ought not to be. Doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, and about twenty other classes of 
men are exempt from jury duty, without 
on that account being excluded from suf- 
frage; and it would be reasonable that the 
mothers of young families should be ex- 
empt also. But there are more women of 
leisure than men of leisure, and there 
seems no valid reason why some women 
should not occasionally serve their coun- 
try in this way. The late Mrs. Abby 
Hopper Gibbons was strongly of this 
opinion. She was on the tax list as A. H. 
Gibbons, and one day she got a notice 
calling upon her to show cause why she 
should not serve on the jury. She wrote 
back that she supposed she was exempt 
on account of her age, being over eighty; 
but that she knew of no other reason why 
she should not serve. No one will ques- 
tion that she would have been a more in- 
telligent juror than some of those we now 
have. 

It is preposterous to say that the bal- 
lot implies military and police duty, when 
we all know that thousands of men in- 
eligible to either are freely admitted to 
the ballot box. No proposal to limit suf- 
frage to men capable of rendering mili- 
tary and police duty would be listened to 
for a moment. 

Either the ability to bear arms is a 
necessary qualification for suffrage or it is 
not. If it is, the men who lack it ought 
to be excluded. If itis not, the lack of it 
is no reason for excluding women. There 
is no escape from this conclusion. 

Mrs. Scott and Mrs, Cabot argue that a 
stable government would be impossible 
under equal suffrage, because there is no 
certainty of law being enforced unless the 
majority of legal voters always represents 
a majority of possible fighters. This 
sounds plausible, but experience has 
shown it to be untrue. Women have full 
suffrage in several of the United States, 
as well as in South Australia and New 
Zealand; in some parts of our own country 
they have exercised it for a generation, 
and government in these States is just as 
stable as in adjoining States where women 
do not vote. 

One aspect of the ‘‘ballots and bullets” 
argument is generally left out of sight. 
If that argument were sound, it would 
imply not only that we must exclude 
from suffrage all men who cannot 
fight, bit that we must include all men 
who can fight. Maine, Massachusetts, 
Noy" ¢Galifornia, and a number of 
ther Statés exclude men who cannot 
read au@“wtitesi:To insure a stable gov- 
ernment, on this theory, we should have 
te-abolish_the educational qualification. 
The awed rived, mygigrant, too, would 
have to! El bate. laced in his hand 
as soon as he landed... He would be called 
upon to proye, not that he had been here 
long enough to dhderstatid’ anything of 
ouriimstitations; batanly,that fhe was able 
to wield aclub. While thousands of men 
whd' oan’ figit ave) éxcluded because of 
illiteracy, or, because, they have not been 
here lowg' énough tos be! naturalized, and 
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the ballot ought to be taken away from 
three-quarters of the men who now have 
it; and in the same breath they proclaim 
that government cannot be stable unless 
the majority of legal voters is always 
identical with the majority of fighting 
men. Could the force of inconsistency 
go further? A. 8. B. 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Mr. and Mrs, Andrew Howes, Somer- 
ville, will keep open house on Saturday, 
July 29, from 10 A, M. to 5 P. M., at their 
cottage, Marblehead Neck; occasion — 
fiftieth anniversary of their marraige. 
Round-trip tickets at Union Depot via 
Deveraux, connecting with barge for the 


house. 
A cordial welcome to all. 


The above announcement and invitation 
has been issued by two good friends, who, 
for fifty years, have labored hand in hand 
for woman suffrage, temperance, and 
many philanthropic undertakings. Mrs. 
Howes is an active “white ribboner,” her 
special department being “work among 
foreigners,” and Mr. Howes has repre- 
sented his fellow-citizens in the Legisla- 
ture, and has held many other positions of 
trust. F.M,. A. 





A NEW MOVEMENT. 


It is a long time since there has been 
such a demonstration of enthusiasm 
among the colored people of Boston, as 
was made at a meeting on last Sunday 
evening at St. Paul’s Baptist Church, All 
the principal colored organizations were 
represented, the church was packed tu the 
doors, and a number of white persons 
were present. The meeting was held to 
make protest against the lynching of 
negroes in the South, and the principal 
address was made by a young white wo- 
man, Miss Lillian C. Jewett, who stirred 
the enthusiasm of her bearers to a high 
pitch by announcing her willingness to go 
to Charleston in person and bring the 
survivors of the family of Postmaster 
Baker to Boston for the purpose of prop- 
agating anti-lyuching sentiment. She was 
followed by several other speakers, who 
warmly endorsed her sentiments, and re- 
ferred to her as a new Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, as one who had been sent in 
answer to the prayers of the colored race. 

In the course of her remarks, Miss 
Jewett paid tribute to the bravery of the 
colored troops, in the civil and Spanish 
wars, and inquired, ‘If the negro is all 
that he has been called, why does our 
government send him to foreign lands, to 
fight for the flag, to represent the United 
States as a type of her bravest and best 
soldiers?’ She did not favor the black 
man who commits a crime; but whatever 
his crime, it is no worse a crime because 
his skin is black, and he should be pun- 
ished no more than the white man who 
violates the same law. In considering the 
excuses given by the lynchers for their 
acts, she said that statistics showed the 
falsity of their claims. In conclusion she 
said: ‘‘Something must be done to bring 
to our people a true realization of the 
conditions which exist in the States south 
of us. You must bring the facts before 
them in all their horrible reality. Let 
them see the people who are being perse- 
cuted and shot down. Bring the Baker 
family here to Bostop. Let them see the 
helpless children, the maimed and desti- 
tute mother, whose husband and little 
one were killed, because the former was a 
servant of our government.”’ 

Among the speakers who followed was 
Mrs. Judge Ruflin, who represented the 
Woman’s Era Club. She made a strong 
defence of the women of the race who 
were charged with immorality, and said 
that a few years ago, when the colored 
women’s clubs were formed, it had been 
said that there were no wrongs to be 
righted, and that they had simply to de- 
vote themselves to self-culture. Since 
then the wheels of progress had turned 
backward, and there were many things 
for the women’s clubs to do, She took 
exception to Miss Jewett’s remark that 
she did not wish to be considered a new 
woman, and said that she would like to be 
a new woman in the sense that she could 
have her vote counted. She urged no 
surrender of political rights in North or 
South, and that the women fight to the 
utmost the charges of immorality that 
were made against them. 

On the following evening, at the same 
church, a large anti-imperialist meeting 
listened to an eloquent address by Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, and passed reso- 
lutions protesting against “the present 
unjustifiable invasion by American sol- 
diers, of the Philippine Islands.’ The 
colored .speakers on this occasion gave 
thuch prominence to the movement pro- 
posed: by: Miss Jewett, and urged that she 
be given every assistance. 

If Miss Jewett succeeds in enlisting 
thecolorad.peoplein a practical and per- 
manent -measure for the uplifting and 
prote¢tion.ef| their race, she will have in- 
augurated a new and great movement. 
> (Misa Jewett is. an\ educated and talented 





young woman, who has travelled exten- 
sively in the South, and she believes that 
the ‘true South can be aroused to the 
enormity” of the crimes of lynching that 
are being committed. Miss Jewett took 
the entrance examinations for Radcliffe 
College, but, owing to delicate health, she 
went to Virginia, and took the four years’ 
course in Hollins College. She has writ- 
ten three novels, which are soon to be 
published. One of them deals with the 
miseries of the black race and lynching. 
P.M. A. 
WOMEN IN THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 

From occasional glimpses afforded by 
church papers, it appears that there is a 
stirring in the Baptist denomination in 
behalf of increased privileges and activi- 
ties for women in church work. Inan 
address some weeks ago, before the Wom- 
en’s Baptist Social Union of Boston, Dr. 
Lorimer, of Tremont Temple, advocated 
larger opportunities for women in the ad- 
ministration of church affairs. He point- 
ed out that while women are in a majority 
in most Christian congregations, and con- 
tribute their full share to the financial 
support of the churches, and more than 
their proportion in service in various 
Christian enterprises, it is seldom that 
they are represented in the direct manage- 
ment of the affairs of thechurches. They 
vote at rare intervals for a pastor, but 
they have no direct voice in determining 
the ways in which the funds of the church 
shall be expended. They have no direct 
authority in determining the policy of the 
church as to the various important enter- 
prises in which the church engages. 

The Board of Trustees, the Prudential 
or Standing Committee, the Music Com- 
mittee, the Pulpit Committee, are usually 
made up exclusively of men. The women, 
of course, have a large, indirect influence, 
but they are not at the heart of the ad- 
ministration. They are not present when 
a committee takes action upon vital mat- 
ters, certain that its recommendations 
will be endorsed by the body of a church, 
for it should never be forgotten that the 
influence of an individual is multiplied 
many times when he is a member of an 
important committee. 

In an editorial commenting upon Dr, 
Lorimer’s address, the Boston Watchman 
advocates a more liberal policy. It says: 


Whatever our interpretation of Paul’s 
prohibition of the speaking of women in 
public meetings, it has no possible relation 
to the matter of which we are speaking. 
If the women are not stepping outside of 
their sphere in contributing to the finan- 
cial support of the church, and in spend- 
ing themselves in all kinds of self-denying 
labors in the churcb, they would not be 
stepping outside their sphere in saying 
how their money should be spent, and in 
organizing the various enterprises of the 
congregation. Neither can it be said that 
they are incompetent for this service. On 
the whole, we believe they would do as 
well as the men, for one of the wonders of 
modern church administration is how 
neglectful and inefficient sometimes a 
church committee may be, even though 
every member of it is prompt, efficient, 
and successful in the management of his 
own affairs. We should not advocate 
making up these committees exclusively 
of women, but there is no reason why they 
should not be fairly represented on them. 

The failure of our churches in this di- 
rection is producing some curious results. 
The energies of women cannot be re- 
pressed, and since they have no outlet in 
the management of the churches, they are 
everywhere starting women’s organiza- 
tions which they can manage, and often 
do so with conspicuous ability and suc- 
cess. The Women’s Missionary Societies 
are a case in point. If they are open to 
criticism, the fact remains that their or- 
ganization would hardly have been called 
for if there had been a more generous and 
general recognition of the place women 
hold in the life of the churches. During 
the last ten years there has been an enor- 
mous multiplication of women’s clubs. 
One can hardly help wondering how much 
much of the administrative, intellectual, 
esthetic, and spiritual energy that is go- 
ing into these clubs is diverted from the 
churches, and might have been retained 
there if a broader policy had prevailed. 

We do not, as Dr. Lorimer said, want 
men’s churches, or women’s churches; we 
want charches made up of human beings. 
Hand in hand, men and women are to 
achieve the work of spiritual transforma- 
tion. In Christ there is neither male nor 
female, but even the basal distinctions of 
sex are lost in the generous inclusiveness 
of the Christian temper. 

The Indiana correspondent of the 
Watchman tells of the work of Mrs. N. B. 
Leslie, ‘tthe live young wife of the live 
young pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Muncie.’’ He writes: 


About two years ago some of our earn- 
est women began to feel that they ought 
to be organized in the interest of State 
missions in some way similar to their 
organization in the interest of home and 
foreign missions. . . Last fall the women’s 
committee for State missions employed 
Mrs. Leslie to help mission churches in 
the State under direction of the pastor on 
the field. In most places she has given 
Bible readings every night, and large com- 
panies have come to hear her readings and 
her persuasive gospel songs. She also 
visited a few of the stronger churches, 
At Shelbyville, Pastor Gould and his 
church are still gathering the fruit of ber 








two weeks’ workin January. While she 
wasthere about thirty were added to the 
church. The church was so pleased with 
her work that they presented her with 
seventy-five gospel hymn books to use in 
her meetings. 

At Waldron the church is new, and 
still worshipe in a hired house. Mrs. 
Leslie was there two weeks, and though 
a severe blizzard prevailed for one week 
of the time, and the thermometer was 
below zero, yet the soul-saving work went 
on, and about twenty were added to the 
church. At Sullivan Pastor Thomas and 
the church enjoyed her work for nearly 
three weeks. Their bright new church 
home was not large enough to hold ail 
those who wanted to hear every word she 
said about the Bible and its truth, and 
every song she sang. There were sixteen 
additions to the church, and many others 
considering the way of life that the pastor 
and church hope to lead to full decision 

These three of her meetings give good 
examples of the work our Baptist women 
are carrying on in supplementing our 
State mission interests. 


Whenever a ‘call to preach’ is so 
clearly demonstrated, as it is in this in- 
stance, it would be wise policy as well as 
fair dealing to afford the gifted and elect 
sister full opportunity to win a theolog- 
ical degree, and to confer upon her the 
dignity and authority of ordination to the 
ministry. F. M. A. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Lydia R. Clements, of Brookline, 
Mass., contributes to the National Maga- 
zine for July a sketch of her journey to 
the Klondike and return. Dr. Clements 
was the first woman, from east of the 
Rockies, to go by the Chilkoot Pass, com- 
ing out by the way of the Yukon and St. 
Michael’s, and her experience is one es- 
pecially associated with the celebration of 
the Fourth of July within the Arctic cir- 
cle, yet on soil within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. This celebration in- 
cluded the climbing of Chilkoot Pass and 
a sleighride on a Yukon sled, across Crater 
Lake. 

No candidate from the Ontario Medical 
College for Women failed this year at any 
of the University tests. The Toronto 
Daily Globe says: 


In obtaining a certificate of honor (75 
per cent. and over in all subjects) in the 
final examination of Trinity University, 
Dr. Margaret M. Greenaway has brought 
credit upon the college and upon herself. 
She is the fourth student of the college to 
obtain this coveted position in the final 
examination. The last was that obtained 
by Dr. Jennie Gray of this city in 1892, 
and the three years previously by Dr. J. 
Casson and Dr. Stella Taylor, now Medical 
Superintendent of the New England Hos- 
pital for Women, Boston. Among this 
year’s graduates, Dr. Annie McConnell 
has been appointed house surgeon in the 
Women’s Hospital, Minneapolis; Dr. M. 
Greenaway has secured a similar position 
in the West Philadelphia Hospital for 
Women; Dr. Ethel Fraser succeeds Dr. 
Jean Cruikshank on the interior staff of 
the New England Hospital for Women, 
Boston. Earlier in the year Dr. Annie 
Chambers (’92) obtained the triple qualifi- 
cation of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Edinburgh, and the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The old town of Rochester, Mass., of 
which Marion and Mattapoisett were origi- 
nally a part, is the subject of an admira- 
ble article by Mary Hall Leonard in the 
New England Magazine for July. Miss 
Leonard has carefully investigated the 
early town records and gathered much in- 
teresting material into this account of 
“Old Rochesterand Her Daughter Towns.”’ 
The illustrations consist of views in Ro- 
chester, Marion, and Mattapoisett. War- 
ren Kellogg, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

Harper's Bazar, for July 8, contains 
charming descriptions and pictures of 
some of the commencement festivities at 
Mount Holyoke and Smith Colleges ; par- 
ticularly of theproduction of Shakespeare’s 
‘*Winter’s Tale’ by the Seniors at Smith, 
and of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by 
the Seniors at Mount Holyoke. 

“The Story of a Heroic Family,” by 
Mary C. Francis, in the New Voice of July 
15, is the result of an interesting inter- 
view with General Joseph E. Wheeler and 
his daughter, Annie. When Miss Wheeler 
sought to go to Cuba, to help take care of 
the sick and wounded soldiers, she met 
with discouragement on every hand. She 
had no training as nurse, she was not 
strong, the climate would kill her, and it 
would be no place for a woman anyhow. 
Such were the objections urged by her 
friends and her father’s official friends. 
Even Clara Barton, when Miss Wheeler 
went to her and said that she wanted to 
go to Cuba, looked at her and said: ‘*What 
for? Tobe nursed?” But the resolute 
young woman persevered, and went to 
Tampa, and finally was permitted to go on 
the Lampasas with the Red Cross nurses. 
After describing some of her experiences 
in hospital work, Miss Wheeler said to 
her interviewer: 

And what do you suppose was the first 
compliment—the first real compliment, I 








mean—that I got? Why, one day one of 
the doctors turned to me and said, “[’» 
glad to find atrained nurse here.” Think 
of it! When all of my friends had said 
that I would be of no account because | 
was not trained, here I was actually taken 
for aregularly educated nurse! My head 
was up in the air and I walked on clouds 
after that, and went around telling it to 
everybody I could find to listen to me, 
No, I don’t know any reason for it. I sup- 
pose it was just because I always did ex. 
actly what I was told, and that I learned 
something every day by experience. Be. 
fore I left the island I had the pleasure of 
hearing all the doctors say that my work 
in the hospitals was as good as that of any 
trained nurse. 


Another illustration of Anna Dickip. 
son’s immortal epigram: “The world be. 
longs to those who take it.” 

F. M. A, 





AN INCIDENT IN THE PUBLIC GARDEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I sat idle, a few days since, in the Public 
Garden in Boston. It’s a queer sensation 
to be idle—all suffrage workers know this, 
In fact, no suffrage worker can be idle as 
long as she is in her own home and com. 
munity. As I sat, I watched the swan 
boats paddle by on the pond, and smelled 
the fragrance of the flowers, and watched 
the royal palms waving gracefully, and 
felt the east wind fan my face, and heard 
it slash the branches overhead. Then I 
fell to watching the people on the benches, 
Some were dirty men, some drunken men, 
some women with their little children, 
now and then a young woman alone, but 
by far the greatest number of people were 
lovers. These lovers behaved in the most 
ingenuous manner, Sometimes they 
clasped hands, usually the man had his 
arm about the girl’s waist, sometimes her 
head was on his shoulder. This, too, in 
the centre of the city of Boston, in the 
land of the Pilgrim Fathers whose blood 
was 80 cold that they seldom caressed 
their children in public or kissed their 
wives on Sunday. But Boston is no long- 
er the land of the Pilgrim Fathers or their 
descendants. It’s the land of descendants 
of old Ireland; and the Irish heart is ten- 
der, and the Irish love is strong. What 
happens with lovers in the Gardens hap- 
pens in all other public places during this 
midsummer time. Hand in hand, or with 
arms around each other, men and women 
stroll the streets or ride in the trolley car. 
This practice seems to cause no comment 
from people who are not lovers, as it cer- 
tainly would in any other city I ever 
visited. 

However, it was not of parks or trees or 
lovers I started to write, but of a boy. I 
had noticed him at my hotel because of his 
splendid physique and his devotion to his 
mother, who did not look to be five years 
hissenior. He was tossing a ball near the 
seat I occupied. After a time he settled 
himself on the end of my bench. 

Presently he said: ‘‘Do you know where 
there is a near place to buy a postal 
card?” I replied: “Yes; the drug store 
there.” ‘But I mean besides a drug 
store,’’ he said. ‘‘Why do you not want 
to go to the drug store?” I asked. 

“I am afraid I cannot go there without 
spending my money. There’s soda and 
candy and everything there.” 

That made me think, and I must have 
grown very listless, for presently I heard 
a quick step and, looking about, I saw the 
lad skipping back. “Did you get it?” I 
said. 

He held up the card as an answer. 

**What else did you buy?” 

In a most triumphant manner he re- 
plied: ‘Nothing; I held on to my chink. 
I may need it.” 

This conquering of appetite so pleased 
me that I opened a conversation with him. 
‘Do you like to go to school?””, That was 
an insipid question, and I knew it. 

““No,”’ he answered, frankly, “but I 
think I will. Next year will be my last 
year in the grammar grade, and mother 
has said that if I’ll pass my examinations 
she’ll take me to the Paris Exposition. I 
never have had very good grades.” 

‘*‘Why not?” I inquired. 

“IT guess because I never had anybody 
with me during school year who cared.” 

‘“‘Why not?” I asked again, not because 
it was the right question to ask, but be- 
cause I was touched as I thought how 
pitiful it was that so bright a boy as he 
was should ever feel alone. 

‘*Ever since my father died my mother 
has been sick, most of the time in a hos- 
pital, and I’ve been alone.” Then, glee- 
fully, he added: ‘‘But I’ll make the Expo- 
sition, you bet, for mother’s well now, 
and she’ll be my brace. I guess no man 
amounts to much unless a woman helps 
him.” 

At the conclusion of this speech he 
skipped off under the trees, and, as I 
watched him go, I wondered when the 
world was going to see what the clever 
boy saw; when women were to awaken to 
their true responsibilities; when men were 
to realize the need of her help, her coun- 
sel; when wrong was to disappear before 
the right. Harriet Taytor Upton. 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. 


Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 
well as occupancy. This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


construction. Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. Prospectus mailed on 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
Address, THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING TRUST, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 











Ww. Cc. T. U. NOTES. 


Miss Marie Brehm, National Superin- 
tendent of Franchise, took part in many 
of the discussions at the Buffalo Reform 
Conference, speaking on woman suffrage 
and on temperance topics. She also spoke 
twice on Sunday, in a temperance hall and 
in a church, 

July 21 is one of the new W.C. T. U. 
red-letter days appointed by the last Na- 
tional Convention. It is called Loyal 
Temperance Legion Day, and is celebrat- 
ed in honor of the birthday of Miss Anna 
A. Gordon, Miss Willard’s ‘‘strong staff 
and beautiful rod’? for 21 years. Miss 
Gordon is one of the secretaries of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., superintendent of 
the Loyal Temperance Legion department 
of the World’s W. C. T. U., and vice-pres- 
ident at large of the National. She recent- 
ly returned to her home at Auburndale, 
Mass., after a nine weeks’ trip of over 
10,000 miles travel in the far Western 
States, with Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Na- 
tional president. Conferences and public 
meetings were held by them in 13 States. 

The Conferences of the National W. C. 
T. U. at Chautauqua, N. Y., are iu charge 
of the national corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Susanna M. D. Fry, and will be held 
from Aug. 2 to 7 inclusive. 

The first woman’s convention ever held 
in Bermuda was that of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union in Hamilton, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Addie Nor- 
tham Fields. 

The State president, Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson, is to address the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, Lake View, South 
Framingham, Mass., on July 24, at 11 
A. M., on “The Social Settlement as a 
Factor in the Problem of To-day.” 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN AND ART. 

Miss Amelia Kussner, the young Amer- 
ican who has achieved a high reputation 
in Europe and America, as a miniature 
painter, recently returned to London from 
Russia, where she had most interesting 
experiences. She went to St. Petersburg 
to paint a miniature of the Grand Duchess 
Viadimar, and had been there only a few 
days when she was summoned to the 
winter palace, to paint a likeness of the 
ezarina. Before she had finished, the 
ezar ordered a miniature of himself. 
Miss Kussner speaks with much enthusi- 
asm of the kindness and consideration 
with which she was treated by the impe- 
rial couple, and of the simplicity and un- 
affectedness of their life. 

A. Miss Hawkes, of London, has been 
employed, during the last year, in painting 
the portraits of Indian potentates, among 
them the maharani of Goudal, and other 





East Indians of high rank. Her abilities 
are so highly prized that she has been 
urged to return to India and paint more 
princes. 

Miss Winifred Hartley has taken the 
three prizes offered by the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod, for the best designs for a pic- 
torial poster, a pictorial musical pro- 
gramme, and for certificates. The judges 
were Mr. Alma-Tadema and John Gos- 
combe, and each prize was a £5 note. 

The School of Drawing and Painting, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, announces 
that the Paige Travelling Scholarship is 
now established, and will be awarded an- 
nually, hereafter. James William Paige 
bequeathed $30,000 to the trustees of the 
museum, upon the condition that $10,000 
more be raised within a certain time, for 
the foundation of a scholarship to enable 
the pupil of that institution ‘‘who shall 
have been most proficient in painting,”’ to 
study art in Europe, for two years. After 
great efforts on the part of the manage- 
ment and the students, the $10,000 has 
been raised within the time set, The 
scholarship is open to both men and 
women. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 





The Boston Fruit and Flower Mission 
finds its kindly work considerably cur- 
tailed by the drought this summer, and is 
doubly grateful for contributions of gar- 
den and wild flowers, fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Armstrong’s Transfer Company will 
take all baskets free of charge to the 
Flower Mission rooms, Parker Memorial, 
Appleton Street, on Tuesday and Friday 
forenoons. 

Two experiments are in progress this 
summer to supplant the saloon, which will 
be watched with great interest by those 
who believe in work for the betterment of 
humanity. The Salvation Army of Boston 
has started seven stands where a large 
glass of ice cold lemonade or buttermilk 
may be bought for one cent a glass. The 
lemonade is good and the buttermilk 
fresh. The purpose is to supply the needs 
of the thirsty poor outside of the saloon, 
and to substitute wholesome beverages in 
place of harmful ones. The stands are 
largely patronized, and more will be 
opened if the temperance public will lend 
a helping hand towards the expenses. 
The other experiment is a _ tea-saloon 
opened in the East Side of New York, by 
the Church Army. The house taken for 
the new venture was one of the worst 
haunts of vice in a densely populated 
neighborhood. It has been leased for 


three years by its manager, Col. H. H. 
Hadley, and has been thoroughly cleaned 
and regenerated. The first floor has been 
changed from a liquor saloon of the low- 
est class to a clean.and attractive place, 
where tea is served, hot or cold, at tables 


be bought by the quart for home con- 


sumption. In the back is arranged an 


| assombly-room, where mission meetings 








with attractive music are held in the even- 
ings, and the patrons gather there in in- 
creasing numbers. Up-stairs are twelve 
furnished rooms, which are rented to de- 
sirable tenants at one dollar a week. The 
tea-saloon is open from 6 A. M. to mid- 
night, and it is expected that it will prove 
one of the most successful efforts for the 
prevention of intemperance. 

The Working Woman’s Home Associa- 
tion of Chicago have opened their Minne- 
tonka Summer Cottage at Lake Bluff, Ill, 
for the season. This is a quiet, restful 
home, with bathing facilities. Any self- 
supporting woman (domestic excepted) is 
welcome to the free use of the cottage, in- 
cluding kitchen and dining-room, with 
furniture and utensils. Visitors can ob- 
tain their meals at restaurants, or they 
may provide and cook their own food, 
only ten cents being charged for fuel for 
cooking, and 25 cents or fraction of same 
for laundry of bedding. Each visitor is 
limited to two weeks in order to give the 
opportunity to as large a number as possi- 
ble. 

Katherine de Forest writes from Paris 
to Harper’s Bazar of the work of M. Bon- 
jean for the protection of children. He is 
one of the most remarkable of French 
philanthropists, and for years has given 
his time entirely to organizations intend- 
ed to help children. His daughter, Mlle. 
Bonjean, is following in the footsteps of 
her fatner, and has made a home at Poissy 
a place of refuge for women in trouble, 
especially those who are mothers without 
benefit of clergy. Some one one day met 
one of these who was determined to make 
way with her child. “Just go with it to 
Mile. Bonjean’s first,” they said. ‘You 
can carry out your idea afterwards, if you 
must.’’ At Mlle. Bonjean’s: ‘‘Just nurse 
the child a few days, and think about 
what you are going to do,’’ was the only 
remark, ‘*There’s no hurry.’”’ With the 
nursing of the child the mother-love 
awoke. One day some one remarked be- 
fore her upon another baby there who 
was thin and scrawny. ‘‘It does not look 
like yours,"’ they said; ‘‘but then the poor 
little thing with no mother cannot have 
the milk it needs.’”’ ‘‘Why not?” said the 
other, ‘‘am J not here?” From that time 
on she nursed two children instead of one. 
It becomes a point of honor with these 
mothers to pay each month for their chil- 
dren. They take places as soon as possi- 
ble, but afterwards Mile. Bonjean always 
keeps a hold upon them by receiving them 
as friends, inviting them to tea or to dine, 
treating them as of her own world. And, 
just as at Hull House, recruits have of- 
fered themselves from outside. Some 20 
girls, some noble, some bourgeois, have 
come to her and said: ‘‘Dispose of us in 
any way you like,”’ and are now all inter- 
ested in the work. 

It is wonderful how many efforts are 
being made for the uplifting of the ‘‘sub- 
merged tenth,” F. M. A. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Since last summer, Alice Westover has 
driven the four-horse coach between Mesa 
Grande and Ramona, fifty miles back of 
San Diego, in Southern California. There 
are steep grades there and sharp, ticklish 
turns in the winding road and narrow 
stretches along the beetling edges of the 
cafion as the path skirts up and down 
the mountain side, It is a work requiring 
a man’s quick judgment and cool nerve. 
But these are characteristics of this brave 
mountain girl. Almost every day she 
makes the long trip with her four-in-hand 
down the mountain from Ramona to Mesa 
Grande and back, with passengers and 
mail. Miss Westover is twenty years old, 
and the daughter of M. T. Westover, who 
has the contract for carrying the mails in 
that region. Mr. Westover being a very 
busy rancher, and, having no sons to help 
him, he was almost on the point of giv- 
ing up his mail contract, when Alice one 
day asked to be allowed to drive the stage 
to Ramonaand back. He finally consented, 
and Alice succeeded so well that she has 
continued driving without having any 
serious accidents. At Ramona, where the 
stage horses are usually shod, Miss West- 
over supervises the operation at the black- 
smith shop, having her own ideas as to 
how such an important piece of work 
should be done. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Educational Association there were six- 
teen Indian girls, ranging in age from 
eight to seventeen, who were brought from 
the Perris School, in Southern California, 
by Miss Estelle Reel, United States Super- 
intendent of Indian schools. The young 
women constituted a mandolin club, and 
they played a number of selections very 
acceptably. 

Italy has a peasant girl poet, Ada Negri, 
who, although barely out of her teens, 
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has prey the interest of the people in all 
parts of her native country, and has 
awakened the greatest enthusiasm among 
those of other lands who have been able to 
read her poems in the original or in good 
translations. Although a peasant, she is 
not ignorant. Through the efforts of her 
mother she received an education, and is 
teacher of one of the public schools ina 
small town. Ada Negriowes much to her 
mother’s labor for her, and she has ex- 
pressed in her verse all that her surround- 
ings have taught her of the everchanging 
beauty of nature, and of the joys and sor- 
rows of the life of her people. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Point 0’ Woops, Juty 18, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

When one is away on a summer vaca- 
tion, with the sigh of the south wind 
through pine trees and sweet fern 
branches mingling with the ceaseless 
roar of the surf, and blending the odors of 
the fragrant leaves with the salt smell of 
the sea, while one looks out over the vivid 
green of the bushes which clothe the 
dunes and the soft blue of the waters of 
the bay, it is somewhat difficult to sit 
down to a contemplation of any reform, 
even one which is so interwoven with the 
detail of every-day life everywhere as is 
the one to which your paper is devoted. 
Under these circumstances it seems easier 
to see what other friends are doing in 
these July days than to attempt any 
recital of wrongs or story of work. 

Mrs, Chapman and Mrs. Loines are at 
their country homes on Long Island, 
where, at last accounts, the State Presi- 
dent had in contemplation some sort of 
garden party for the benefit of the State 
Association. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser is at Eastport, 
on the coast of Maine. She is a famous 
swimmer, and the cold of those northern 
waters has no terrors for her. She is as 
ready to beat back and defy old Neptune 
as she is to encounter any other masculine 
tyrant. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is visiting 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker at Norfolk, 
Conn. Her health, which has been for 
sometime frail, has been further impaired 
by a great sorrow, her husband’s death. 
She has rallied somewhat from that shock, 
and hopes by a long rest to be restored to 
some measure of vigor. The many ex- 
pressions of sympathy which she has re- 
ceived from friends have been very grati- 
fying. 

Miss Emily Howland is still in England, 
whither she went in attendance on the 
meetings of the International Council of 
Women. Miss Isabel Howland is at her 
delightful home in Sherwood, where, I 
doubt not, she is always busily at work on 
her extensive duties as corresponding 
secretary. 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood has taken a cot- 
tage at a village near Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
where she expects to spend a summer of 
study, enjoying in the intervals of rest the 
extensive view from her piazza, which 
commands a wide sweep over hills and 
farms to the Bay of Fundy. 

Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, President of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
at Bar Harbor, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dicken- 
son has gone to her home in the Catskills, 
and Miss Theresa Barcalow is expected 
here next week. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Jeannette Schwerin, the most promi- 
nent representative of the woman’s rights 
movement in Germany, is dead. 

The Letters of Captain Dreyfus, written 
to his wife during his captivity, are to 
be published immediately by Harper & 
Brothers. It is said that they furnish 
absolute proof, if proof were needed, that 
Dreyfus is innocent. No guilty man could 
possibly have written them. Their second 
and greater value is that they let us see 
deep into the soul of a brave man, one of 
the bravest men that ever lived. 

An important proposal, to the effect 
that an international counci) of nurses 
should be formed, was made by Mrs. Bed- 
ford Fenwick at the annual conference of 
the Hospital Matrons’ Council of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The resolution was 
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seconded by Miss Stewait, matron of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and ably sup- 
ported by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
Women, and finally carried unanimously 
by a representative gathering of some two 
hundred matrons and nurses, 
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BOOKS FOR SALE—53 volumes, proceedings 
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to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., 2 vols. Picturesque America 

Address MISS ANNIE WAL Leu T, 57 
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leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4,45 
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A. M.and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave 
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‘ 
BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 





I'll not believe the dullard dark, 
Nor all the winds that weep, 

But I shall find the farthest dream 
That kisses me, asleep. 
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FEARLESS FEET. 








BY ANNIE CAMPBELL HUESTIS. 





‘“‘Where go you, Mistress Fly-a-way ? 

The stones are rough and long the street.” 
So dauntlessly she looks at me:— 
‘Oh, have you never beard ?” said she, 

“No harm can come to fearless feet.” 


‘But what if sorrow come your way? 

To every heart there cometh some.’’ 
“Oh, hills too hard to climb,’’ quoth she, 
“Will never, never come to me. 

To fearless feet they never come.”’ 


“But sin and shame do walk abroad, 
And well they love a thing so sweet.”’ 
She glances back with mocking eyes, 
And ever walking on, replies, 
‘‘No harm shall come to fearless feet.”’ 


‘But life is sure a woe to hold 

For one so full of naught but fun.” 
Yet, stepping always recklessly, 
Forever dancing on, goes she, 

Nor draws she back and fears she none. 


‘Well, go you, Mistress Fly-a-way! 
And trip it thro’ the woodland wild! 

But many a tear shall quench your fire 

And cruel stones your feet shall tire, 
Yet go you forward, reckless child! 


“But when death's chasm yawneth wide, 
And when its rushing stream you hear?” 
‘‘My feet shall falter not,” said she, 
“Thro’ even that they'll carry me, 
Because they know not craven fear.’’ 


And so we only watch and pray— 
*Mid sunny hours and dreary sleet, 
Thro’ merry laughter, bitter tears, 
O'er all the stones—thro’ all the years, 
That Heaven will guide those fearless feet. 
—wN. Y. Independent. 





THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 
Lid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 
Let your courage conquer peace,— 
Every gentle heart's desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat! 
Blended in the are of love 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and kaiser may bow down; 
Warrior-knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued; 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
Ife has Javished on the race,— 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Ifonor’s meed and beauty’s grace. 


As in Heaven’s bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand; 

Let us pledge, on Nature’s book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law: 
Fellowship for all the world! 
—Julia Ward Howe, in S. 8. Times. 
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THE WEDDING-GOWN OF FELISITA. 


BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD, 

It had rained in the night, and the ar- 
royo, zigzagging its way through Aguilar, 
carried quite a stream, The road was a 
stretch of mud, the ditches were full, and 
all the little cottonwoods shone wet in the 
sunshine. The cottonwoods were indeed 
almost the only things in town which 
looked better for the shower. The miners’ 
‘*shacks’’ had gained merely an added air 
of nakedness from their washing. Here 
and there a cottage, thinly skimmed with 
paint, might wear a look of freshness, but 
such a house as that in which the Rulys 
dwelt seemed simply the more wretched 
for being cleaner. 

The Ruly house was at best a sorry 
sight; its walls, out of plumb from some 
old wind-storm, lurched uncertainly tow- 
ard a roof upon which the shingles were 
warped to the semblance of hollow tiles. 
Half the panes of the front window were 
broken. The fenceless yard was as bar- 
ren as the summits of the Spanish Peaks 
away to the west. The place appeared 
little likely to shelter any form of happi- 
ness or hope; yet, as the door burst sud- 
denly open and Lide Ruly danced out upon 
the muddy step, tossing a great tangle of 
hair from her brown eyes, there was an 
unmistakable joy in the girl’s thin, eager 
little face. 

‘Miss Ailsy! O Miss Ailsy Green!’’ she 
called, breathlessly. As she called, she 
peered under the low branches in which 
the neighboring house nestled. The Ruly 
house might be a barren spot, but next 
door was freshness and verdure. An arm 
of the ditch, deflected into Miss Green's 
domain, had made her abode a very oasis 





in the Colorado adobe. Miss Green's cot- 


tage was spick and span as the shining tin 
sign on her door. She was the dress- 
maker, and her small, elderly face, as it 
emerged questioningly from the window, 
was as bright and well-kept as her dwell- 
ing. ‘ 
“Oh, Miss Green!" panted Lide Ruly, 
catching sight of the gray curls. “Oh, 
what do you think’s happened?” 

Miss Green surveyed ber young neigh- 
bor with a kind of pitying wonder. Thin 
and brown as a sprig of starved prairie- 
grass, the girl stood exulting on the door- 
step. Her bare ankles and lean wrists 
protruded hungrily from the torn and 
faded cotton frock she wore. Certainly 
her garb was in accord with the poor- 
ness of her habitation, yet there was 
something proud and spirited in the lift 
of the small, square chin. 

“Oh, Lide!’’ said Miss Green, ‘‘the best 
news you could tell me’d be that your 
brother’d given up idling his time away, 
and had taken a job of work!” 

The girl’s face fell. ‘*’T isn’t that,’’ 
she admitted. ‘“It’s—it’s only that I’m 
invited to Annie Wade’s party! But, Ob, 
Miss Green! I’ve never been to a party!— 
and—and I’m awfully excited! You know 
how it is, Miss Green. The girls all look 
down onme. Yes’m. ‘Cause I’ve got no 
folks ’cept Joe. And we're always mov- 
ing ’count of the rent not being paid. And 
I can’t go to school reg’lar, ’count of—of 
not always having clothes. I ain’t blam- 
ing Joe. He promised ma, when she was 
dying, that he’d look after me, and he 
has. Only he says I’m an awful drag on 
him. He’d go to Cripple Creek if it 
wasn’t for me, he says.”’ 

She caught her breath, and then went 
on: “’Tain’t his fault that the girls don’t 
think I'm good as they are, and when I do 
get to go to school, there’s none of ’em 
can get ahead of me!” Her voice rang 
out recklessly. ‘Clothes don’t raise 
any one’s average, Miss Green! They 
don’t cut much figure examination times!”’ 
and she cast a glance of lofty scorn over 
her tattered skirt. 

Miss Green turned her head away. 
‘Don't you feel so bitter, Lide,’’ she said, 
kindly. ‘Maybe there are better times 
ahead. Who knows? I want you to come 
over this afternoon, Lide. I've got some- 
thing to show you, ‘The prettiest thing! 
I'd ask you to come now, only I see Jenny 
Berger stepping up street, and I’ve got to 
fit her waist.” 

The wayside weeds were still wet, and 
Jenny Berger, as she came along, was 
holding her skirts heedfully. She was a 
buxom girl of fifteen, with vacant, smiling 
eyes. As she approached she nodded 
graciously to Lide. ‘Is Miss Ailsy ready 
for me?” she asked. ‘I saw you and her 
talking. She’s making me a pink lawn 
for Wade’s party. I don’t suppose you've 
heard about it?”’ 

Lide lifted her chin. ‘I’m invited,” she 
said. 

Jenny stared a little. ‘‘That so? Why, 
they must be asking every one!” Jenny 
was not aware that she had said any 
thing unkind. She therefore wondered 
at the crimson which flamed in Lide’s 
cheeks, 

“Are you going?” asked Jenny. The 
mild wideness of her eyes roved over 
Lide’s poor cottons, ‘‘What’ll you wear?” 

Lide felt Jenny’s eyes as she might have 
felt a rain of cactus spikes. 

“*T—haven’t thought,’’ she rasped out. 

‘‘Why, it’s only two days off!’ laughed 
Jenny. ‘‘You’d better hurry.’’ The gate 
clanged as she disappeared under the cot- 
tonwoods, 

In her joy at the Wades’ invitation, it 
had not occurred to Lide that a patched 
holland frock was hardly fit attire for a 
festal gathering. Now, as the knowledge 
burst upon her, it seemed as if a harsh 
hand were laid roughly on her heart. In 
the light of Jenny’s question, all the 
beauty of her dream had faded as a star 
fades when the merciless sun touches it. 
She stared vacantly about the plasterless 
room, The rusty folds of her worn-out 
winter’s frock hung mockingly in sight. 
As she took in the threadbare blackness 
of it, a sort of chill despair settled upon 
her. It was over, all the rapt vision 
which had gladdened her! 

“‘Oh,”’ she moaned, ‘‘every one’ll know 
why I can’t go! I could give it up—if 
only everybody wouldn’t know—why!”’ 
She flung herself on the bare floor; her 
hot, wet hair blinded her as she lay there. 
The sun glared upon her through the 
broken panes. She could hear the rip- 
pling of the ditch-water. Children were 
quarrelling near by. 

By and by Miss Ailsy’s gate slammed. 
It was probably Jenny Berger coming 
forth. Presently Miss Ailsy’s voice, thin 
and sweet as the wind in the cottonwoods, 
rose above the other sounds: 

“Lide! Oh, Lide! Ain’t you coming over? 
I told you I’d something to show you.” 
She stood beckoning and calling. ‘Come 
right off! I’ve only got a minute.” 

Lide picked herself up. No doubt Jenny 
Berger’s pink dress was to be exhibited. 
Very well, she could examine it without 





emotion, 
more. 

But there was no glory of rose color in 
sight as Miss Ailsy solemnly motioned 
Lide into the darkened bedroom. The 
sewing-room was indeed littered with pink 
scraps, but here in the inner gloom that 
which riveted the eye was a vaporous 
heap of white; a very snow-drift of Swiss 
muslin spread out in countless frills and 
tuckings. 

**T haven’t shown it to a soul but you!” 
declared Miss Ailsy. She lifted a waist 
all covered with lace, ‘‘It’s Felisita Cor- 
dova’s wedding-dress, Lide. You can al- 
ways remember you saw it!” 

Lide had been gazing entranced. Now, 
however, a certain darkness fell on her 
face. It happened that all the haughty 
insolence which Lide attributed to the 
more fortunate of her age and sex in the 
neighborhood was concentrated in the 
very idea of this Felisita Cordova. Feli- 
sita was the only child of a rich Mexican, 
whose ranch’s red roof speared up amid 
an opulence of hay and alfalfa ricks just 
beyond the bridge. Felisita’s father was 
a person of consideration, and Felisita 
herself an object of admiring interest to 
the whole of Las Animas County. When, 
during her vacations from school, she 
rode through the town upon her white 
horse, with her beautiful head proudly 
upborne under its feathered hat, people 
came out of the houses to look at her, and 
the very children, paddling in the ditches, 
gave over their play to stare. 

Often, leaning with peaked elbows on 
the narrow sill, Lide had beheld Felisita’s 
triumphant passage through the village 
street; and at such times the Mexican 
girl, in her purple habit, appeared to Lide 
as hateful in her beauty as a cactus of the 
desert, all radiance and nettles. 

As to Felisita herself, she had occasion- 
ally appeared to take some note of the lit- 
tle pinched face at the broken window. 
Once, coming upon Lide in the dusty 
road, she had half. drawn rein to gaze at 
the forlorn figure trudging barefooted in 
the heat, and Lide, catching this wonder- 
ing regard, had stopped short and paid it 
back with a steady stare of resentful de- 
fiance. 

So sternly had she returned the other's 
gaze, that Felisita, recovering herself, 
looked away. She had turned to her fa- 
ther, who rode beside her, and had said 
something excitedly in her own tongue. 
Whereat, Seior Cordova had looked back 
at Lide, planted with determined auster- 
ity in the highway, and had burst out 
laughing. 

Fiercely indeed had Lide flung him a 
bitter glance. They could make sport of 
her— those two—because of her rags and 
the shattered window-panes, and perhaps 
because of the brother sleeping in the 
doorway in the sun! They could laugh. 
How she hated them! 

Lately Lide had observed that a young 
man had accompanied Felisita in her ex- 
cursions through Aguilar—a Mexican, 
with silver-gilt glittering on his hat and 
saddle. Felisita looked happier than ever 
in these recent days; but Lide had heard 
nothing of a wedding till now that the 
very wedding finery itself lay shimmering 
before her. 

“He’s Luis Trujillo from Trinidad,” 
said Miss Ailsy. ‘I’ve sewed for Felisita 
since she was a little thing, and she said 
that no one but me should lay hand to her 
wedding-dress. Stand here, Lide! Let 
me hold the skirt against you. You and 
she are about of a height. There! Look 
how it hangs!’ 

Lide regarded the white mist submerg- 
ing her brown ankles. She drew a gasp- 
ing breath. All this array of prettiness 
was for Felisita Cordova, for whom in- 
deed were all things fair and wonderful; 
while for her, Lide Ruly, there seemed to 
be nothing save what was hard, ugly, and 
desolate. 

“*It’s—lovely!’ she said. 

‘“Isn’t it? I gotitdone sooner than 1 
looked for. I'd like to get a chance to 
send it home. I’d take it myself if I 
hadn’t got to finish that Berger girl’s 
dress. ’T ain’t much of a walk.” 

“You want me to carry it home?” asked 
Lide, mechanically. ‘Oh, Miss Ailsy! I 
can’t! If’twas anybody’s but hers—” 

She stopped, breathless with a sudden 
thought which had sprung upon her in 
the very instant of speech. Bold and un- 
accountable, the idea took possession of 
her, winning and appalling her with its 
audacity. 

‘No one would ever know,’’ she pon- 
dered. ‘*There won’t be any Mexicans at 
the party. No one that’ll be there has 
ever seen the dress. And I’ll be careful 
of it! ’Twouldn’t hurt it a bit. And 
Jenny Berger and the other girls—oh, 
how I’d like for once in my whole life to 
look like them!’ 

“Of course, if you don’t want to take 
it,” Miss Ailsy was saying, stiffly, ““‘why—” 

“T’ll take it,’ broke in Lide, impetu- 
ously, “to-morrow morning.” 

She hardly knew how she got away 
from Miss Ailsy’s grateful murmurings. 
As she went about her housework, some- 
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thing rioted in her brain, and banished all 
sense of her occupation. 

‘If *twas apy one’s but bers,” said Lide, 
to herself, “I couldn’t do it. I couldn't 
lower myself to do it!" 

It seemed to her that she had exhausted 
every feeling possible to her in connec- 
tion with Felisita and her wedding-dress, 
yet upon the following day, when she 
carried the sheet-enfolded package up to 
her room in the loft and spread its con- 
tents out on her cot, a burst of almost 
fierce exultation surprised her. A sort of 
savage joy beat in her heart all day long. 
It had not lessened when, at night, she 
lighted a candle and crept up under the 
rafters to make her toilet for the party. 

The beauty of the frock awed her as 
she fastened it with trembling fingers. 
She was shaking all over with the sense of 
the fearful joy she was snatching. But 
when she was quite dressed, having 
caught sight of herself in the scrap of 
glass nailed by the window, this tumult 
of excitement passed, and a strange won- 
der fell upon her. For this was not Lide 
Ruly, rebellious and bitter in her loneli- 
ness and misery—this girl so softly ap- 
pareled, who, with brown curls dropping 
from their white ribbon about the wistful 
face, regarded her from the glass. 

“It isn’t I!’ she said, with asob. ‘It 
looks like a girl that never did anything 
mean, and had folks to love her.”’ 

Then, through these tearful meltings 
of her heart, voices clamored from the 
street. Neighbor girls on their way to 
the party were summoning her. Some of 
them were laughing. Perhaps they 
thought she had gone to bed, sadly aware 
of her unfitness for festivities. Lide’s 
eye flashed. A second later she was 
below, walking with the others through 
the dark by ways. 

There was light and music and gaiety 
in the region of the Wade house. A violin 
was shrilling a merry tune as the girls 
approached. The doorway rang with loud 
and cheery greetings. Kindly hands took 
the old shawl from Lide’s shoulders, and 
presently, dazed at the brightness, startled 
at the signs and sounds of merrymaking, 
Lide found herself in the middle of a room 
thronged with familiar faces. She lifted 
her abashed eyes. People were staring at 
her oddly? Surely they were regarding 
her with curiosity? Suddenly some one 
cried out, in an accent of surprise: 

‘“‘Why, it’s Lide! It’s Lide Ruly!” 

For it seemed that at first they had 
not recognized in this well-habited young 
person, standing among them with so pale 
a cheek under the drooping curls, the 
brown, barefooted, defiant Lide of their 
usual knowledge. 

Jenny Berger, shining and red in her 
pink ruffles, bustled forward with flatter- 
ing eagerness. 

“Why didn’t you tell me what a pretty 
dress you had?” she asked, reproachfully. 
‘Every one’s saying they had no idea what 
a nice-looking girl you were, Lide. Aren’t 
you afraid you'll soil those lovely flounces 
—playing games and all?” 

Lide came to herself. Games, indeed, 
in Felisita’s wedding-dress? ‘I’m not 
going to play any games,”’ she said, with 
dignity. But she reckoned without the 
host about her. Not play? They would 
see as to that! They dragged her gaily 
into a riotous circle which had just been 
formed. She held back for a time, reluc- 
tant, fearful. Then, dizzy with the un- 
wonted pleasure of being an object of 
attention, bewildered with the swing of 
the circle which pushed about her, Lide 
felt herself forgetting the facts of her 
situation. 

On and on the whirling crowd sped. 
Lide’s pulses leaped to the music. She 
seemed to be leading the frolic, to be very 
mistress of the revels. Some one’s foot, 
planted on her skirt, tore loose the belt 
gathers. The Swiss went zigzag in a fear- 
ful rent. All the delicate rufiles, swing- 
ing on the floor, were soiled and frayed; 
but Lide knew nothing of her misfortunes. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes wild 
under the tossing hair, as she dashed 
through the mazes of the game, lost in 
the ecstacy of such an hour as had never 
been hers before. 

“‘She’s always reminded me of a little, 
starved, burnt-up blade of grama,” re- 
marked the store clerk, who was looking 
on from the door. ‘But to-night she’s 
like one of these white poppies that 
blooms along mountain streamsin July. 
Joe Ruly, if I had a sister like yours, I 
don’t know but what I’d want to do better 
by her than what you do!” 

Joe Ruly, lounging in the shadows, 
muttered a little over his pipe. 

“I've no notion where she got those 
togs,” he said, “If the store’s given her 
credit—”’ 

At this juncture his voice was drowned 
in a sudden, sharp feminine scream which 
rose from the centre of the mass of vili- 
lagers banked along the windows. 

**Mother of many miracles!’’ wailed in 
Spanish, the voice ringing clear in the 
appalled silence. “I, the wife of Juan 
Cordova! Is it—Nuestro Seror!/—that I 
shall not know my own child’s wedding- 





ee 
dress? Ay! ay! ay! Do not faint, my 
Felisita! Thy parents are here, and thy 
affianced. Blessed Saint Anthony! How 
well that we went to the church to-night, 
and drew near this house to hear the 
music! Else we shall not behold—byt 
justice will be had! You—Americana!— 
her, the damisela in my Felisita’s garb of 
marriage!—to prison with you!~—to 
prison!” 

There was an excited movement in the 
throng, as Sefiora Cordova pushed her 
way into the house. The sefiora’s heavy, 
dark face was lurid with anger, and her 
eyes gleamed. Other Mexicans, the padre 
himself among them, were behind the 
sefiora; but Lide, standing palsied and 
white, saw only the tumultuous visage of 
Felisita’s mother, and hoped, as she gazed 
upon it, that she might be able to die 
before Felisita herself, burning with af. 
fronted majesty, should appear to arraign 
her. 

“Bandit!” panted the sefiora. ‘How 
have you dared to do this? Regard—how 
it is torn in strips—my girl’s dress! What 
a crime is here!” 

Her breath fell warm on Lide’s face, 
Her words filled the place with horror, 
All Lide’s friends, who had been just now 
so flattering and familiar, stood apart, 
regarding her with chastising glances, 
Not a hand was reached out to stay her 
in her weakness of terror and shame, 
Even her brother had skulked away. 

“‘Will he not be here—the sheriff?” the 
sefiora was inquiring. ‘He that escorts 
to prison? Ah, evil-doer! But the cell 
awaits thee!’’ Her hand fell on Lide’s 
shoulder, and Lide stumbled to her knees, 
Blinded, dumb, affrighted, she sank down, 
The room, with its pitiless faces, whirled 
away before her eyes. She uttered alow 
cry and hid her miserable face. 

Then, in another instant, something 
seemed to hold her that she might not 
fall; something seemed to sustain her ina 
firm and tender clasp. Had God, Who 
loves sinners, sent His angel then? 

‘*Madre mia!” a voice was saying, al- 
though not to her. “Is it you who can 
be so hard to this poor child? You, my 
mother, always so good and kind? See 
how she is scared—pobrecita! Always I 
have had sorrow to see her looking 
through the broken window as I went by 
—poor one, so sad and alone! But not 
such sorrow as I have now, to see her 
made afraid. And forwhy? Because for 
once she would wear a dress that was 
whole! Mother! Speak to her kindly!” 

Lide’s eyes opened. It was not an 
angel, then, this being who knelt beside 
her, with tears in the beautiful eyes, with 
words of love and mercy on the lovely 
lips? 

Was it Felisita herself? This? Felisita 
who had been—or seemed to be—all con- 
tempt and pride and disdain? Or had 
there indeed never been any of these 
things in Felisita? 

* But thy wedding-dress!’’ groaned 
Sefiora Cordova, not insensible to her 
child’s plea. ‘Behold the ruin!”’ 

‘And if so?” cried Felisita, with a little 
gesture. ‘Mother, this is the child I have 
told you of—that seemed to have none to 
care for her. I have pointed her out to 
my father. I have asked him to find out 
what we can do for her. But my father 
laughed because she regarded him so—so 
arrogante; he said he is afraid. Maméd, 
say you befriend her! She is not arro- 
gante now. ‘Tell her that she is to come 
to you to be company when I am gona, 
eh? To be made fat and well! You love 
best to make even a starvling kid of the 
flock fat and well, eh? Is it not so?” 

Seflora Cordova bent an eye on Lide. 
She snatched suddenly at the girl’s thin 
arm, exclaiming excitedly, ‘‘Ha/ but she 
is a wisp! Truly, as thou sayest,—al- 
though I would not boast,—I have the 
gift of putting flesh on bare bones. The 
broken ever flourish in my hand, Ca- 
ramba! there is room on these cheeks for 
fat! She must come soon to us, Felisita. 
Ask her if there is any one who shall speak 
against her coming. A guardian, a pro- 
tector—”’ 

Lide remembered how her brother had 
turned from her, and stolen off at the 
sefiora’s first word of accusal. She looked 
up into Felisita’s face, saying, ‘‘Seforita, 
no! Nobody wants me—unless it’s you! 
And I’m not fit—to—to have you treat 
me like this! Oh, I know now you 
weren’t proud at all and—or mean, as I 
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“Think of Ease 
But Work On.” 


If your blood is impure you cannot even 
“think of ease.”” The blood is the 
greatest sustainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla you have the perfect health in 
which even hard work becomes easy. 
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thought you were! I was the mean one! 
J ought to be putin prison, It'd be only 
right. I’ve spoiled your dress—oh!—your 
wedding dress!—I—”’ 

“Val val” whispered Felisita. ‘How 
Jam sick with hearing of it! Have I no 
other dress that is white? If I wear some- 
thing new or old, my Luis will not know. 
Eb? Luis? You will not care how I am 
dressed on our day of marriage?”’ 

Luis Trujillo uttered a raptuous word. 
“Amadora!l’ he cried softly, from the 
doorway. ‘“Canst thou ask? Canst thou 
think?’ There was atear in his eye as he 
turned eloquently toward the old padre. 

Aud the padre, taking his hat off, 
nodded. ‘Ah, my son,” he said in Span- 
jsh, ‘our Felisita will lack nothing that 
goes to make a bride fair! She whose 
raiment shines with mercy is richly clad. 
The saints themselves are not better 
dressed than such a one!’’— Youth's Com- 
panion, 


NONE OF HIS BUSINESS. 

Magistrate Worth, in the Grand Street 
police court yesterday morning, fined Wil- 
liam J. Riordan, fifty years old, for disor- 
derly conduct. The complainant was Miss 
§. B. Schenck. Miss Schenck was riding 
a wheel in Prospect Park, and Mr. Rior- 
dan, who was also on a wheel, rode up to 
her and said: ‘*You are not a respectable 
woman to ride a man’s wheel. You had 
better go home and get a wheel made for 
your sex.”’ 

Miss Schenck made no reply, but hur- 
ried on until she met Mounted Policeman 
Campen, to whom she repeated what had 
taken place. The policeman arrested 
Riordan, 

In court the Magistrate asked Riordan 
if he was a married man and had any 
daughters. Being answered in the affirm- 
alive, the Magistrate said: ‘‘Would you 
like to have a man ride up to any of your 
daughters and say what you said to this 
woman?”’ 

“T wouldn’t allow them to ride a tri- 
angle,’ said Riordan. “If they rode at 
all, they should ride a bicycle made ex- 
pressly for them. There is no necessity 
for a woman to ride as a man does. I 
contend I was justified in what I said.” 

“Well, I find you guilty,” said the Mag- 
istrate, ‘‘and I fine you $5. It was none 
of your business what she was doing.”’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
FRIENDLY VISITING AMONG THE Poor. 

A Hand-book for Charity Workers. By 

Mary E. Richmond. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. Price, $1. 

The method of helping those in need, 
known as the Associa‘:d Charities, or 
charity organization, has us its best fea- 
ture a system of friendly visiting. When 
a family falls into distress and applies to 
the city, or to some benevolent society, 
for aid, the thing which commends itself 
to the business sense of the community is 
to have some agent who is an expert visit 
the family and find out the circumstances, 
the amount of assistance necessary, the 
amount that may be reaching them in va- 
rious ways, and, in general, learn apd re- 
cord such facts as may be necessary to 
prevent present suffering and future inca- 
pacity. 

Probably one of the first things that 
such an official visitor will learn is that 
the greatest need in such a forlorn house- 
hold is a judicious friend, just such a 
friend as almost any one in good circum- 
stances can claim, one willing to help 
with the hands, to give counsel, sugges- 
tion, perhaps reproof; not necessarily one 
who can give material aid. Indeed, if one 
casts about in his memory for the name 
of the friend who most truly answers to 
his needs in this respect, it is more often 
than not one who has little of this world’s 
goods, but who is rich in common sense 
and sympathy. 

The official ‘‘investigation”’ and ‘“‘regis- 
tration,” of which so many unpleasant 
things are said by those who know noth- 
ing about the heart that beats under this 
necessary bony framework of the Associ- 
ated Charities, may be considered the 
foundation of the best help for those in 
need. Upon that is raised, or should be, 
a fair superstructure whose builders are 
the friendly visitors, men and women who 
give themselves, not gifts whose worth 
can be measured in dollars and cents. 
Such visitors are grouped by wards, or 
other divisions of a city. They hold their 
weekly meetings for comparing notes, 
getting suggestions from each other, and 
inspiring one another to fidelity and affec- 
tion, 

Friendly visiting is not play. It requires 
the same sort of daily consecration that 
the artist or musician must exercise. And 
as the musician finds his satisfaction when 
his songs are on the people’s lips, or the 
artist when his picture holds the eyes of 
throngs, so the patient and cheerful 
friendly visitor finds the work crowned 
when character is developed, little by lit- 


tle, in the lowly home, and the family 
gradually emerges from poverty and filth 
into a clean, self-supporting, and self- 
respecting household. 

One cannot leap from the saddle of 
good-will into this arena of contest with 
the evils of humble life, and be victorious 
ina minute. Nor will it do to come un- 
armed. Disappointment awaits the most 
chivalrous, unless he bear the weapons of 


and the talisman of ready sympathy. The 
latter good gifts come by grace. The 
weapons are daily being forged by experi- 
ence. Miss Mary E. Richmond, general 
secretary of the Baltimore Charity Organ- 
ization Society, has been gathering them 
into an arsenal in her admirable ‘‘Friend- 
ly Visiting Among the Poor: a Handbook 
for Charity Workers.” 

Here is a little book, for a dollar, of 225 
pages, carefully prepared, handsomely 
printed (the Macmillan Company), well 
indexed, and with long lists of collateral 
reading, ready to the hand of those who 
are willing to try to help the poor to 
help themselves. What a treasure it 
would have been 25 years ago, when men 
and women were cautiously feeling their 
way in this wisest of all plans to win their 
less fortunate fellows back to thrift and 
comfort! It should be even more valuabie 
to those beginning this work to-day. 

Miss Richmond writes from long and 
successful experience. The spirit is kind- 
ly, and the suggestions are brimful of 
common sense. The chapters are entitled 
‘*The Breadwinner,”’ ‘The Homemaker,” 
“The Children,” ‘‘Health,” “Spending 
and Saving,” ‘‘Recreation,’’ ‘Relief,’’ 
“The Church,” and “The Friendly Vis- 
itor.’ From some of these chapters the 
following extracts are taken, which are 
fair samples of this well-written and use- 
ful volume: 

In speaking of the value of games, 
plants, books, and other things that give 
pleasure in all homes, the author says: 


We may have made a conscientious 
study of the family expense and incomes, 
of the sanitary surroundings, of the work, 
record, and diet, but we shall not know 
the family until we know what gives them 
pleasure. One visitor says that she never 
feels acquainted with a poor family until 
she has had a good laugh with them. A 
defective sense of humor in the visitor is 
a great hindrance to successful work; poor 
people are no fonder of dismal folk than 
the rest of us. When we come to recrea- 
tions, friendly visiting not only makes 
large demands upon what we know, but 
upon what we are. Our pleasures meas- 
ure us quite as much as they measure our 
poor friends, and unless we have kept 
fresh our own power of enjoyment, we 
cannot hope to impart this power to the 
poor, or to give them new and better 
wants.... 

There is a very obvious form of snob- 
bery that we are quick enough to detect— 
the snobbery that looks down upon peo- 
ple who have to work hard and wear 
shabby clothes. But an even more daa- 
gerous form of snobbery, because not so 
obvious, is the intellectual form, which 
claims an exclusive right to culture, and 
looks down upon the simple and unsophis- 
ticated. . . . Probably there never was a 
neighborhood so exclusive but many were 
there upon whom education, refinements, 
and beautiful things were quite wasted; 
and there never was a neighborhood so 
poor but some were there who longed for 
beauty, education, and a larger and fuller 
life. 


Concerning the giving of material relief, 
Miss Richmond says: 


To one who knows the real needs of the 
poor, the relief of suffering by gifts of 
food and fuel seems only a small part of 
the work of charity; but the fact remains 
that the majority of mankind are still lit- 
tle moved by any needs that are not close- 
ly associated with hunger and cold, Their 
imaginations are sluggish, and the whole 
problem of poverty appears to them sim- 
pler than it really is. . . . The charitable 
loaf is supposed to have moral and heal- 
ing qualities that are denied to other 
loaves. The truth is that charitable cash 
and commodities have no moral qualities 
in themselves; not even the good inten- 
tions of the giver can endow them with 
peculiar virtues. Like all other commod- 
ities, however, they may become agents of 
either good or evil. The way in which we 
handle commodities tests us at every turn; 
tests our sincerity, our honor, our sense 
of spiritual things. Material relief tests 
us, too. If we give it believing that, in 
itself, it can carry any blessing to the 
poor, we are taking a grossly material 
view of human life. If, on the other hand, 
our knowledge of the mischief done by 
reckless giving makes us morbidly skepti- 
cal of all material assistance, we are los- 
ing a valuable tool; for relief at the right 
time, and given in the right way, may he 
an incentive to renewed exertion, and a 
help to a higher standard of living. .. . 


Concerning public relief: 


Official public relief comes from what is 
regarded as a practically inexhaustible 
source, and people who once receive it are 
likely to regard it as a right, as a perma- 
nent pension, implying no obligation on 
their part. Even where it is well and hon- 
estly administered, as in Boston, the most 
experienced charity workers regard it asa 
source of demoralization both to the poor 
and thecharitable. No public agency can 
supply the devoted, friendly, and intense- 
ly personal relation so necessary in char- 
ity. It can supply the gift, but it cannot 


supply the giver, for the giver is a com- 
pulsory tax rate. . . . A large majority of 





intelligence, the shield of good-temper, | 
| ions, feelings, and entire outlook upon 








those who have worked as volunteers in 
the homes of the poor, and have watched 
the effects of outdoor relief in these 
homes, are anxious to see it abolished in 
all our large cities, believing that private 
and voluntary charity can more than re- 


| placeit.... 
Miss Richmond sums up the gist of the | 


matter in a few words: 


Friendly visiting means intimate and 
continuous knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, a poor family’s joys, sorrows, opin- 


life. The visitor that has this is unlikely 
to blunder either about relief or any de- 
tail; without it, he is almost certain, in 
any charitable relations with members of 
the family, to blunder seriously. 

I. C. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 





SyRacusE, JuLy 17, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Syracuse Political Equality Club 
celebrated its seventh birthday by a picnic 
at Onondaga Valley, held on the after- 
noon of July 5. A hot day succeeded by 
clouds and only a few drops of rain 
ushered in a cool evening, which made 
the ride on electric cars through a beauti- 
ful country most enjoyable. Onondaga 
Valley is an old Indian camping ground. 
Its academy has sent forth famous men 
and its Presbyterian church is the oldest 
in the county. The picnic was held in 
the grounds between these two historic 
buildings and under fine old trees, The 
supper, in charge of the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety of the church, was spread in the 
parlors on account of the threatening 
weather. It was an excellent meal for 
which all who partook paid the small sum 
of fifteen cents. Thus the society was 
benefited, and the club members were 
saved all trouble. 

At eight o’clock the bell was rung and 
the church was soon filled with those eager 
for the programme. Miss Harriet Good- 
year, the new president, presided. There 
was music by a large mandolin and guitar 
club, whose leader is a member of the 
suffrage society. A number of Scotch 
songs were sung most sweetly by Mrs. 
Brown, another member. The president 
then called for a report from the Manlius 
Club, four of whose members were pres- 
ent, and introduced Mrs, Steele, of 
Wichita, Kan., that the audience might 
see a real live voter. Short addresses were 
made later by Miss Jenney on the Legal 
Status of Women, and by Harriet May 
Mills upon Women in Civic Affairs. 
Reference was made to the early leaders 
of the club, to Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, its 
founder and first president, and to Mrs, 
Hannah Fuller Pease, at whose home the 
first meeting was held. Both have gone 
from their work here, but they live in our 
memories as a constant inspiration. 
After the last notes of the closing mando- 
lin number had died away, the picnicers 
dispersed, agreeing that no more success. 
ful celebration had ever been held. New 
life, new enthusiasm, a new spirit of 
friendliness, new converts and new mem- 
bers bear witness to the good effects of 
the gathering. Every one of our clubs 
should celebrate its birthday annually. 
In our eagerness to push special work of 
which we see the need we are apt to for- 
get that suffrage, like all other causes, is 
helped by an occasional entertainment of 
a lighter kind. What struck me most 
forcibly at this seventh birthday festival 
was the good cheer, and the esprit de 
corps which prevailed. 

The growth of sentiment in Syracuse 
within the seven years has been marvel- 
lous. Only through organization could 
so great an educational work have been 
accomplished. Our existence as a club 
has both discovered and created suffrag- 
ists where none were suspected. 

A few weeks ago I held a meeting in 
the Presbyterian church of Manlius, and 
formed a strong club, with Mrs, Christina 
M. Sinnamon as president, Mrs. Charles 
Brown as vice-president, Miss Scoville as 
secretary, and Mrs. Gates as treasurer. 
Mrs. Sinnamon formerly resided in Os- 
wego and was president of Oswego County 
clubs. Her removal to Manlius made 
organization there possible. 

It has occurred to me that a rotary sys- 
tem among suffrage women might be a 
great help to our cause! A whole county 
in the State has recently been roused and 
organized by the presence in one of its 
towns of two of our most ardent workers 
who moved there from Wyoming County. 
Could about twenty-five such suffrage 
families be induced to adopt the plan of 
the Methodist clergy, New York State 
could in course of time be fully organized! 

A most cheery report comes from the 
Oneida Club through its president, Mrs. 
Mary Bush Hitchcock, who has just been 
unanimously reélected. ‘‘We are gaining 
ground,’’ Mrs. Hitchcock writes, and ‘I 
am very happy over the outlook. We are 
circulating 200 school suffrage circulars 
through Madison County. We are doing 
splendid work and not only our club but 
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outsiders have taken circulars to dis- 
tribute.” 

The school meetings in the country dis- 
tricts of our State will be held on Aug. 1. 
Since all the suffrage the women of this 
State possess is the right to vote for 
school trustee, it is hopeda large number 
wlll avail themselves of the right. Mrs. 
Carrie Hawley Bucklin, of Ithaca, State 
chairman of this work, has issued a circu- 
lar upon thesubject, which she is sending 
broadcast, 

The Cornell Commencement, which it 
was my good fortune to attend this year, 
was significant of the constant and grow- 
ing demand for higher education among 
women. I have never seen a finer-looking 
body of women physically than those who 
took their degrees incapand gown. Many 
of them bore off prizes also, The alumnae 
held a banquet at which your correspond- 
ent was asked to speak upon ‘The Rela- 
tion of College Women to Civic Affairs.” 
I found a deep interest in the question 
and wide sympathy with suffrage princi- 
ples. That was gratifying, for college 
women are not always as broad as they 
should be. Miss Martha Carey Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr, the retiring alumni trus- 
tee, gave an excellent report of ber four 
years’ term of service at the general 
alumni meeting. With three women on 
the faculty board and one among the 
trustees, the women at Cornell have 
gained a new recognition not only as 
students but as part of its body politic. 
So on all sides do the signs point the way 
for the still brighter and freer time now 
so near at hand. 

HARRIET May MILLs, 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page 








“AN EMPTY SACK CANNOT STAND 
UPRIGHT.” 

Neither can poor, weak, thin blood 
nourisb and sustain the physical system. 
For strength of nerves and muscles there 
must be pure, rich, vigorous blood. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is the standard prep- 
aration for the blood and its many remark- 
able cures, and the fact that it does every- 
body good who takes it, prove it is just 
what you need if you are weak and lan- 
guid. 

Hoop’s Pius do not gripe. 
gists, 25c. 


All drug- 








FitcHBURG RAILROAD Zgxxzi 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 


_Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.: 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5,00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30. 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenge: 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are op 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Roston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evid 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction, 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica) 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. fed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 18909. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 














OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENER, L 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculug§. Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21stStreet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














The Life & Work of 


A Remarkable Biography 
| 
| 


Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 


A Story of the Evolution of theStatus of 
Woman | 


5 


Published in two large volumes, | 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile | 
autographs of prominent people. | 
| 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 

Cloth, #5; Ornamental Cloth, | 
#6; Half Leather, $9; Full 
Leather, $12. 


* 


The Bowen-Merrill Co. | 
Publishers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





“The work is more than history and 
greater than literature.’’— May Wright 
Sewall in Indianapolis News. 





AGENTS WANTED 




















THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 





that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





Free Course of 


SHORTHAND Koret'es School, Corning, N.Y 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Posse and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
Sa 

















WOMEN OFFICE HOLDERS IN KANSAS. 

The statement was recently made by 
President McKinley, in a public address, 
that Kansas had elected more women to 
public position than any other State in 
the Union. 

The Topeka Mail and Breeze says, that 
‘twhile a woman has never been chosen by 
popular vote to a State office, so many of 
them have been appointed to lucrative 
places and elected to county offices that 
the State may rightfully claim the banner 
for recognition of women in the public 
service. Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, the little 
woman who has so earnestly espoused the 
cause of reform on the stump in Kansas, 
received her reward when named State 
librarian by the State Supreme Court ata 
salary of;$1,000 a year. 

‘Mrs. John P. St. John of Olathe, wife 
of the ex-Governor of Kansas, is regent 
of the Kansas Agricultural college by ap- 
pointment of Governor Leedy. She has 
always taken a great interest in agricul- 
tural matters and has filled the position 
of regent creditably and to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. She still has one year 
to serve.” 

The Mail and Breeze gives the follow- 
ing interesting facts concerning the county 
offices held by women: 

Twenty per cent, of the county superin- 
tendents of public instruction in Kansas 
are women. Politically, they are about 
equally divided between the Populist and 
Republican parties. There are 105 coun- 
ties in the State, and in 21 of these 
women have been chosen to look after 
the educational interests of the people. 
These selections are made from the best 
teachers of the State. 

Next to county superintendent, the 
office most frequently given to women is 
that of register of deeds, and five are now 
filling that position, One of the first 
elected to that office was Miss A. M, Jun- 
ken, in 1883. The Republicans of Dickin- 
son County nominated her as a compro- 
mise, after a long struggle among three 
other candidates, which lasted nearly all 
night. 

Miss Junken declined to go out with 
the other candiates in the school-house 
campaign over the county, but she quietly 
worked among her young men friends, 
securing many Democratic votes for the 
entire ticket. Her majority was greater 
than that of any of her associates on the 
ticket, running up into the hundreds, and 
her administration was so popular that a 
reélection by an increased vote followed 
in 1885. Miss Junken is now residing in 
California, where she has held office under 
the State administration. 

Mrs. Ellen F. Keleher, register of deeds 
of Graham County, was deputy for differ- 
ent register of deeds of the county for ten 
years, filling the position with ability. 
In 1897 she was nominated for the posi- 
tion, which she now holds, by the Repub- 
lican party of the county, and although 
the Republicans are in the minority, she 
was elected by a handsome majority, as 
the result of her courteous treatment and 
strict business qualities, while she was 
deputy and also while she was secretary 
and treasurer of the Graham County Ab- 
stract Company. 

Miss Kate Johnson, treasurer of Norton 
County, is one of the self-made young 
women of Kansas. She defeated her Pop- 
ulist opponent by 300 majority. Miss 
Johnson went into the treasurer’s office 
as assistant eight years ago. She had re- 
mained continuously in the office, and is 
said to enjoy the personal acquaintance of 
every taxpayer in Norton County. Since 
her election she has received offers of 
marriage from a score of young men in 
all sections of the country, but these ap- 
peals are in vain. Miss Bertha Bickett is 
treasurer of Lane County, and Miss Frances 
Allen has been deputy treasurer of Allen 
County for fourteen years. 

Mrs. Mary A. Wells was the first Kansas 
woman to hold the office of county treas- 
urer. In 1888 she moved with her husband 
to Greeley County, and located a claimin a 
country destitute of church, school, and 
other advantages. Mrs. Wells taught the 
first school in the neighborhood, and her 
husband was elected county treasurer. 
He died when he was serving his second 
term, and she was appointed to the va- 
cancy. She declined a nomination for 


this office, because she preferred educa. 
tional work, and the following year she 
was elected county superintendent of 
schools. 

Miss Effie Coon is the first and only wo- 


man to hold the important office of Clerk 
of the District Court. She had been teach- 
ing for several years, when in the fall of 
1896 she was triumphantly elected clerk 
of the district court of Meade County 
upon the Republican ticket over a very 
popular and estimable woman opponent. 
She was again renominated and elected in 
1898. She has proved herself a most pop- 
ular and efficient officer. Meade County 
has another woman official, Miss Nettie 
Bonham, register of deeds. There was 
an interesting contest for the latter office. 
Belle M. Reed had held it for two years 
and was the Democratic-Populist candi- 
date for reélection. The Republicans nom- 
inated Miss Bonham. Meade County is 
sparsely settled and the total vote was less 
than 400. Three-fourths of these voters 
are either cattlemen or cowboys employed 
by them, It was a chance for two very 
popular young women to try their persua- 
sive powers onthe hardy pioneers of 
southwestern Kansas. The stockmen were 
visited on their ranches, and appeals were 
made to the young men from the country 
when they came into Meade to spend their 
Saturday half holidays. Miss Bonham was 
the best talker, and when the ballots were 
counted she had defeated her opponent 
by 69 votes. 

Another popular woman officeholder is 
Mrs. D. P. Leslie, the county clerk of 
Brown County. At thelastelection, when 
she was the Republican nominee for the 
second term, she received over 600 ma- 
jority. Her opponent was selected be- 
cause of his strength among the farmers, 
but he could not break the firm hold 
which Mrs. Leslie had upon the people, 
and before the campaign was over he said 
he was sorry he had permitted him- 
self to be used for the purpose of defeat- 
ing a woman. 

The portraits in the Mail and Breeze, of 
of these and other women officeholders, 
show intelligent, refined, and attractive 
faces. Their efficiency as officials is at- 





tested to by their frequent reélection. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The members of the Civic Club of 
Philadelphia are working hard to have 
Mrs. Francis Howard Williams fill the 
vacancy on the Board of Education left by 
the resignation of Mrs. Owen Wistar. 
Mrs. Williams has been a satisfactory 
school director, and was the founder of 
the Teachers’ Institute of the Twenty- 
second Section. Though a society woman, 
she finds much time to interest herself in 
public education. She is a club woman, 
and, besides her connection with the Civic 
Club, is a member of the Acorn Club, a 
Colonial Dame, the register of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Kevolution, vice-president of 
the Manheim Dramatic Association, a 
manager of the S. P. A. Society, and of 
other charitable and beneficial organiza- 
tions. Her name has been presented to 
the Board of Judges. Their next regular 
meeting will not be until September, but 
it is possible that a special meeting will be 
called. 


The Women’s Club Department at the 
Boulder (Col.) Chautauqua opened on 
July 5, with an address by Mrs, J. B. Bel- 
ford on ‘‘Patriotic Training.’”’ Mrs, Frank 
A. Thompson will have charge of this 
department for thirty days, five days a 
week, beginning July 5. The meetings 
will be held in the Woman’s Pavilion. 
Club women from Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Grand Junction, Denver, and 
Waco, and from Dennison, Tex., will speak. 
From Pueblo will come Mrs. C. C, Rich- 
ardson, who will speak on ‘Books as an 
Element in the Formation of Character;’’ 
and Mrs. Thayer. Colorado Springs will 
be represented by Mrs. A. J. Peavey, who 
will speak on ‘Some Essentials of Educa- 
tion; and Dr. Josephine Peavey, who 
will speak on “Hygienic Living,’ with 
special reference to dress. 

The Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held a midsummer meeting on July 
6, at the Gainesville Chautauqua, by invi- 
tation of the management. 


The annual meeting of the Washington 
State Federation'was held in Seattle, June 
20, 21, and 22. The board of directors 
and the Seattle City Federation had charge 
of the local arrangements, and the meet- 
ing was well attended. A fine reception 
was given to delegates and visitors. Prof. 
Franklin B. Gault, of the Idaho State Uni- 
versity, was among the speakers. His 








subject was ‘‘'The Woman’s Club from the 





Man’s Standpoint.’’ ‘‘Applied Sociology,” 
**Hygienic Housekeeping,” ‘‘ Manual 
Training and Housebold Economics in the 
Public Schools,’’ and ‘*The Kindergarten 
as a Remedial Agency,’’ were some of the 
other topics presented. 

Miss O. M. E. Rowe, State President of 
Massachusetts, is very busy with plans for 
the extension of club work, especially in 
the country towns which have as yet no 
women’s clubs. Miss Rowe has a fine 
article on ‘‘Vacation Schools’ in a recent 
number of the Congregationalist. 

The Programme Committee for the Mil- 
waukee biennial is showing a most com- 
mendable care of details, says Harper's 
Bazar. It has been studying not so much 
the virtues of the Denver biennial as its 
faults, and endeavoring to remedy them. 
In no particular will its effort toward per- 
fection be more appreciated than in the 
attempt to secure speakers who have 
pleasing voices, and who can be heard be- 
yond the first half-dozen front seats. At 
Denver even chairmen often of meetings 
were irritating figure heads ten feet away 
from the platform. Addresses, whose text 
was admirable, became intolerably stupid 
because they could not be heard. The 
committee, in order to work the needed 
reform in this matter, has requested that 
club women in all the States who may 
suggest women who write well, shall state 
clearly their powers of elocution. As the 
list of speakers is to be culled and re- 
culled, there are grounds for believing 
that the message of the weak-throated 
sister will not be heard at Milwaukee. 
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PRESS POINTS. 





Two incidents of the celebration of the 
Fourth of July are interesting, from the 
light which they throw on the assimilat- 
ing power of American institutions. At 
Boston the lad who read the Declaration 
of Independence at the municipal celebra- 
tion in Boston Theatre, in a voice so reso- 
nant and with an enunciation so clear as 
to be distinctly heard to the remotest part 
of the theatre, was an Italian of fourteen, 
who was brought to this country seven 
years ago, and owes what he is to-day to 
the Boston public schools. At Manila the 
beginning of the same process was illus- 
trated in a gathering of Filipino, Spanish, 
and Chinese children from the just-started 
public schools, who sang ‘‘America’’ in a 
strange jargon of tongues. Ultimately 
the schools of Manila may turn out Ameri. 
can citizens as those of Boston and other 
American cities now do.—Boston Journal 
of Education. 

The Fourth of July has gone, and al- 
though it was a day of rains in many sec- 
tions and of deep political anxiety and 
uncertainty everywhere, the giant fire- 
cracker had its sway, and the American 
youths were given another lesson in the 
shallow patriotism that identifies noise 
with loyalty and makes enthusiasm 
synonymous with love of country. If 
ever there was need of the inquiring mind, 
the sober discussion and pious humility, 
it is now. The flight of the orator this 
year, was, we fear, on strange lines, for 
the United States. The glory of the 
liberty-lover was in too many cases sub- 
ordinated to the glory of arms, the civiliz- 
ing power of powder and the interpreting 
of the United States, not in terms of free- 
dom, even of the poor and the ignorant, 
but the subordination by force, if need 
be, of the poor and ignorant to the 
domination of the strong. Next year we 
hope the Declaration of Independence will 
be read with a new meaning and with an 
application to the present time.—Chicago 
Unity. 


An effort is to be made to secure the 
passage of an act by the next Legislature 
of New York to so amend the divorce law 
of the Empire State that decrees shall not 
be obtainable by collusion between parties 
toa suit. Judge Henry R. Beekman, of 
the New York Supreme Court, is at work 
upon a bill. He says there is nothing 
novel in its provisions, They have been 
adopted in England to remedy the same 
difficulties which exist here in properly 
disposing of this class of litigation. View- 
ing the matter superficially, it seems as 
though where husband and wife are both 
willing to separate they should be per- 
mitted to dissolve the bond which unites 
them, that it is only cruelty to compel 
them to continue relations which have 
become hateful; but the marriage tie, lax 
enough even now in certain walks of life, 
might become of no force at all were men 
and women permitted to marry and un- 
marry as the passing impulse moved them. 
—Boston Transcript. 

Certain journals continue to find food 
for their antagonism of political equality 
in the fact that Colorado, under a woman 
suffrage régime, has admitted the prize 
fight. The fact is, every woman’s organi- 
zation of importance in the State has pro- 
tested against the smuggled bill. The 
State union denounces the legislators who 
voted for it and the executive who failed 
to veto it as false to the trust reposed in 
them, and is calling “upon pulpit, press, 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 


the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town 


assing through 4 
as every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who yil] 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 


This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. We are building 4 
suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 
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and people to unite in such word and act 
as shall brand the law too infamous to be 
tolerated.”” In case of an extra session 
of the legislature, which is contemplated 
for other reasons, Governor Thomas, 
owing to the pressure, has promised to 
place the desired repeal of this law in 
the call. Does it not seem as if our re- 
monstrant friends ask a little too much 
when they insist that the three ‘‘female”’ 
members of Colorado’s general assembly 
outvote the one hundred odd male mem- 
bers?— Chicago Union-Signal. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 





“Atlanta has made two long strides 
forward in educational matters since the 
close of the school term this summer,” 
says the Saturday Review of that city. 
“The board of education has decided to 
have manual training introduced into the 
grammar grades, and to test the value of 
the kindergarten as a part of the public- 
school system. Mr. Hoke Smith has 
worked hard to carry through the manual 
training resolution. The plan is meeting 
with almost universal approval, and the 
club women of Atlanta who have per- 
sistently advocated it, are pleased at the 
result. Mrs. Nellie Peters Black offered 
the board the opportunity of testing the 
kindergarten in two of the city schools, 
without expense, which means that after 
a trial the wonderful benefits of this 
foundation work will be so apparent that 
it will henceforth be an integral part of 
our public-school system, as it is in many 
progressive cities. These faithful women, 
who have struggled so hard as the Free 
Kindergarten Association, will soon be 
relieved of their arduous duties by the 
taxpayers, and can turn their attention to 
blazing out new paths.” 


Mrs. Ella Young, who recently resigned 
her position as district superintendent of 
the public schools of Chicago, has been 
promptly retained as Assistant Profes- 
sional Lecturer in the department of ped- 
agogy of the University of Chicago. Here 
she will divide her time between the 
teachers’ department of the University, 
which gives its instruction in the heart of 
the city, the University elementary school, 
under the direction of Professor Dewey, 
and the University proper. Mrs. Young 
is peculiarly qualified to teach teachers. 
Chicago is fortunate in thus being able to 
continue the services of one in whom it 
so trusts. Chicago Unity says: ‘What, 
with the new College of Pedagogy under 
Colonel Parker, the old Cook County Nor- 
mal School under new management, the 
teachers’ department of the University of 
Chicago, the experimental school under 
Professor Dewey and the thorough re- 
organization and intense agitation of the 
public schools, something in an educa- 
tional way is to be expected in Chicago.”’ 

A large staff of teachers, mostly women, 
will go with Colonel Parker from the 
Cook County Normal. They are to have 
a year of special preparation at the ex- 
pense of Mrs. Emmons Blaine. Miss 
Lonia Baber and Emily J. Rice will make 
a tour of the world collecting material 
for the chairs of history and geography. 
At Honolulu they will lecture under the 
direction of the minister of education. 
Flora J. Cook will go with them to Hono- 
lulu and lecture, after which she will re- 
turn to the Chicago University for a course 
in science. Ida B. Meyers will spend the 
year in study at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, and others will pursue 
special studies at various institutions. 

The “Play Schools’? of New York, the 
legitimate successors of the vacation 
schools of former years, opened on last 
Monday with room for about six thousand 
children in the various classes, and al- 





most unlimited accommodation in the 
playgrounds and for the open-air sports, 
The “play school,” thus named for the 
first time this year, is the evolution of 
the projects of the last two or three sum. 
mers. The present session is to witness 
many new ideas, and the working out of 
some novel and interesting theories. In 
the play and the unconscious work of the 
children there are to be studied certain 
sociological problems, which, if solved, 
may have a deep influence upon, and 
probably largely change the course of, 
public-school education in this country, 
The inner purpose of the ‘play school” 
is to arouse in as many children as pos- 
sible the desire to make and construct, to 
become artisans, instead of going into 
clerical pursuits. The classes do not 
actually take up the work of the trade 
school, but they reach out in that direc- 
tion. Everything taught or talked in 
them has some practical bent. To instil] 
into the young a love for practical work 
is their aim. No books are to be used in 
this summer’s instruction. There will be 
small libraries and reading rooms in each 
vacation school building and playground, 
and books may be taken out freely, but it 
is one of the foundation stones of this new 
theory of inculcating the idea of artisan- 
ship into children’s minds that books are 
used altogether too much in education. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE.—At the Castle Square 
Theatre, the coming week, the attraction 
will be the charming drama by Augustus 
Thomas, ‘In Mizzouri,’’ which proved so 
popular with the patrons of this play- 
house, at the time of its performances in 
January of last year. The author’s skill 
in character sketching is most admirably 
shown in this play, and the story of the 
play brings vividly to an audience, scenes 
which are of peculiar interest to residents 
of this section of the country. For the 
week beginning Monday, July 31, the 
Castle Square Theatre attraction will be 
the standard comedy, “She Stoops to 
Conquer,”’ never before played by the 
company. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 








READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


a 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait 
ing four or five weeks for them. 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., printers, 297 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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